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If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to 
work  .  .  . 

— Shakespeare 


The  weeks  are  racing  by  now  and  we 
are  heading  into  the  two  months  of  the 
year  that  are  marked  by  important  holi- 
days, ones  that  are  characterized  by 
thankfulness  and  joy.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  the  outdoors  during  the  next 
two  months,  for  this  period  will  bring 
the  opening  of  the  major  hunting  sea- 
sons. Recreational  activity  in  the  form 
of  hunting  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber was  merely  a  hint  of  the  countless 
days  and  hours  that  will  be  spent  afield 
during  November  and  December. 

As  for  the  major  holidays,  first  there 
will  be  Thanksgiving,  always  marked  by 
gathering  of  families.  For  the  fortunate 
there  will  be  traditional  feasts,  and  tables 
will  be  spread  for  those  not  too  fortu- 
nate. With  all  people  there  will  be  the 
spirit  of  thanksgiving  that  has  become 
an  American  virtue. 

And  following  Thanksgiving  the  days 
and  weeks  will  melt  quickly  away  in  the 
usually  frantic  rush  to  prepare  for  Christ- 
mas. The  pace  will  be  a  hurried  one  un- 
til after  the  greatest  holiday  in  Christen- 
dom. During  the  period  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  many  persons  to  pause 
and  look  back  on  the  year  that  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close  and  to  plan  for  the 
approaching  new  year  and  its  many 
challenges  and  opportunities. 

Throughout  this  holiday  season  there 
will  be  many  opportunities  for  hunters 
to  participate  in  the  harvest  of  game 
that  is  the  logical  result  of  sound  con- 
servation and  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices during  the  year  that  is  racing  to- 
ward a  close.  These  last  days  of  the  year 
may  well  be  good  ones  for  sportsmen 
to  fully  grasp  the  many  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  that  Louisiana  offers 
them. 

Hunters  took  to  the  open  fields  after 
doves  on  the  afternoon  of  September  1 . 
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The  rolling  barrage  that  rippled  across 
the  northern  zone  of  the  state  officially 
ushered  in  what  amounts  to  almost  six 
months  of  uninterrupted  hunting  op- 
portunity for  Louisiana  gunners. 

Hunting  in  the  state  was  stilled  only 
a  few  days  and  then  the  opening  split 
of  dove  hunting  melted  into  the  Septem- 
ber teal  season.  This  nine-day  annual 
season  on  teal  represents  sound  manage- 
ment of  a  renewable  resource.  Teal  are 
early  migrants  and  blue-winged  teal,  for 
the  most  part,  have  passed  through  the 
central  gulf  states  to  Mexico  and  both 
Central  and  South  America  long  before 
the  first  duck  hunting  seasons  open  in 
this  country. 

Gallinules  became  fair  game  the  same 
day  that  the  teal  season  opened  and  will 
be  legal  game  birds  until  the  latter  part 
of  November. 

Squirrels  and  rabbits  became  legal 
quarry  early  in  October  and  these  sea- 
sons are  long,  affording  hunters  ample 
opportunity  to  harvest  part  of  what  will 
probably  prove  to  be  an  excellent  crop 
of  small  game  this  year  and  early  in 
1975. 

Quail  hunting  will  open  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  as  is  traditional  in  Louisana. 
For  many  upland  game  hunters,  the  big 
feast  will  be  held  late  in  the  day  because 
of  keen  anticipation  shared  by  hunters 
who  seek  the  prince  of  upland  game 
birds. 

Louisiana's  archery  season  is  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  country.  It  began 
October  1  and  will  extend  through  Jan- 
uary 19.  This  is  probably  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  steady  increase  of  bow  and 
arrow  hunters  in  the  state. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Lou- 
isiana will  have  an  experimental  bear 
season.  It  will  be  held  in  Pointe  Coupee 
Parish  December  1-15.  The  season  is  a 
result  of  a  restocking  program  that  was 


J.  Burton  Angelle.  Director 

initiated  by  the  Commission,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  additional  areas  will  be  open 
to  bear  hunting  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 

The  hunting  season  on  rails  opens 
November  9  and  will  extend  through 
January  17.  With  the  exception  of  three 
days  during  the  first  split  of  the  duck 
season,  rail  hunting  will  run  through 
both  segments  of  the  duck  season.  Since 
most  rails  are  taken  in  association  with 
waterfowl,  it  is  proper  that  this  sea- 
son be  open  at  the  same  time. 

The  coot  season  will  run  concurrent 
with  the  duck  season  and  this  is  con- 
sidered proper  because  most  coots  are 
taken  by  duck  hunters  in  association 
with  their  sport.  Waterfowlers  will  also 
have  a  16-day  scaup  season  in  January 
in  many  lakes  and  bays  in  southeast 
Louisiana  during  a  time  when  scaup  are 
concentrated   in   great   numbers. 

The  goose  season  is  an  attractive  split 
season  and  this  year  it  is  anticipated  that 
additional  waterfowlers  will  place  more 
emphasis  on  goose  hunting.  This  is  a 
trend  that  started  several  years  ago. 

Woodcock  and  snipe  become  fair 
game  in  December  and  the  seasons  are 
adequately  long,  with  acceptable  bag 
and  possession  limits. 

The  deer  season  should  prove  highly 
productive,  with  the  record  bag  of  last 
year  being  equaled  or  surpassed. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Louisiana  hunt- 
ers will  have  difficulty  in  deciding  what 
they  will  hunt  in  the  months  ahead,  or 
how  they  will  sandwich  in  their  hunting 
with  the  other  holiday-related  activities. 
That  is  their  problem,  but  unlike  most 
problems  this  is  a  pleasant  one  because 
Louisiana  offers  so  much  in  the  form 
of  hunting. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  join 
with  me  in  wishing  everyone  a  happy 
holiday  season. 
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ies  Commission  in  the  interest  of  conservation  of  Louisiana's  natural  resources. 

/  give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to 

save  and  faithfully  to  defend 

from  waste  the  natural 

resources  of  my  country — its  soil 

and  minerals,  its  forest,  waters 

and  wildlife. 
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Sound  Reasons 


Although  hunting  seasons  have  long 
been  a  vital  tool  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  our  game  resources,  many 
hunters  have  little  idea  why  seasons  are 
necessary  and  how  the  dates  of  the  vari- 
ous seasons  are  established.  The  meth- 
ods used  to  determine  the  dates  and 
lengths  of  the  seasons  are  somewhat 
complicated,  but  the  reasons  for  game 
seasons  can  be  stated  rather  simply; 
hunting  seasons  are  designed  to  enable 
hunters  to  harvest  the  wildlife  crop,  and, 
at  the  same  time  to  aid  in  the  control 
and  development  of  game  populations. 
"Harvest"  is  the  right  word,  for,  like 
com,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane,  wildlife 
is  a  product  of  the  land. 

Regulations  on  resident  game  are  es- 
tablished by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  seven-man  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, who  represent  all  areas  of  the 
state  and  who  receive  only  expenses  for 
their  dedicated  service.  Hunting  of  mi- 
gratory game  birds  and  waterfowl  must 


be  based  upon  frameworks  and  regula- 
tions—general period,  bag  and  posses- 
sion limits,  shooting  hours,  etcetera- 
established  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Com- 
mission can  only  set  the  exact  dates  of 
the  various  seasons  within  the  frame- 
work fixed  by  the  federal  authorities. 

While  the  ultimate  decision  for  set- 
ting season  dates  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commission,  all  seven  members  de- 
pend heavily  on  staff  biologists  and 
game  management  personnel  for  data 
and  information  necessary  to  properly 
establish  seasons  and  bag  limits.  These 
biologists  and  game  management  em- 
ployees are  constantly  observing  and 
studying  wildlife  populations,  habitat 
and  food  conditions,  crop  damage  prob- 
lems, reproduction  potentials,  age  ratios, 
and  other  factors  which  indicate  the 
total  condition  of  wildlife  in  the  state. 
One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
biologists  in  the  field  is  to  accumulate 


such  data  so  that  the  Commission  will 
have  a  sound  biological  basis  upon  which 
to  set  bag  limits  and  establish  seasons. 
In  addition,  a  two-day  public  hearing  is 
held  each  year  so  that  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions of  outdoorsmen  as  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  can  express  their 
desires  and  make  suggestions.  Serious 
consideration  is  given  to  these  sugges- 
tions. For  example,  the  open  hearings 
led,  in  great  part,  to  the  Commission's 
practice  of  setting  uniform  openings  of 
seasons  throughout  the  state  whenever 
possible,  and  to  opening  the  hunting 
seasons  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  in- 
cluding as  many  weekends  as  possible. 
Although  biological  research  is  a  con- 
tinuous operation  within  the  Commis- 
sion and  new  data  is  constantly  altering 
the  hunting  picture  in  the  state,  biolo- 
gists have  assembled  a  large  body  of  rel- 
atively constant  information  that  ex- 
ercises  great  influence   in  determining 
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seasons  and  bag  limits.  For  example,  bi- 
ologists have  established  that,  for  our 
native  game,  fall  is  the  time  of  the  year 
immediately  following  the  period  of 
raising  the  young.  At  that  time,  an  an- 
nual surplus  exists  in  the  populations 
above  the  need  for  replenishment  next 
year,  and  most  often,  above  what  can 
actually  survive  for  very  long  during  the 
coming  winter.  This  characteristic  of 
large  fall  populations  having  been  whit- 
tled steadily  back  to  about  the  same 
number  to  begin  reproduction  again  each 
spring  is  known  to  biologists  as  popula- 
tion turnover.  Research  shows  that  it  oc- 
curs the  same  in  both  hunted  and  un- 
hunted  wildlife  populations.  One  of  the 
basic  findings  of  wildlife  management  is 
that  populations  of  most  game  are  con- 
trolled by  quantity  and  quality  of  habitat 
rather  than  by  hunting  pressure.  High 
population  levels  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  deteriorating  habitat  con- 
ditions   merely    by    curtailing    hunting 


pressure.  The  land  will  carry  only  a  por- 
tion through  the  hard  times  and  all  the 
others  are  destined  to  perish.  Who  gets 
the  "turnover"— the  sport  hunter  or  other 
factors— determines  whether  these  valu- 
able resources  are  wasted  or  put  to  use 
by  man.  One  of  the  purposes  of  wildlife 
management  is  to  bring  about  the  annual 
production  of  a  large  surplus  and  divert 
to  the  hunter's  bag  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible before  it  is  lost  to  these  other 
causes.  It  is  appropriate  then,  that  hunt- 
ing seasons  for  most  game  be  in  the  fall 
at  the  time  of  highest  populations. 

The  seasons  vary  widely  in  length  and 
design  according  to  the  area  involved, 
the  game  animal,  and  the  degree  of  har- 
vest needed.  Although  hunters  are  rarely 
if  ever  able  to  cash  in  on  it,  game  such 
as  quail  and  doves,  with  a  population 
turnover  of  70  to  80  percent,  can  provide 
a  hunter  take  of  70  to  80  percent  of  their 
fall  population  with  no  ill  effects  on 
next  year's  crop.  Bigger  game  animals 


usually  have  less  turnover  and  a  smaller 
percent  of  the  fall  population  to  provide 
to  the  hunter,  but  even  these  figures  are 
well  above  the  average  hunter  harvest 
and  are  a  lot  larger  than  most  people 
suspect.  A  harvest  is  indeed  necessary  if 
wildlife  resources  are  to  be  managed. 
It  is  an  absolute  requirement  in  the  case 
of  deer  and  certain  other  animals  that 
may  destroy  or  damage  their  habitat 
when  over-populated.  Less  pronounced 
and  slower  population  turnover  allows 
these  animals  to  reach  population  levels 
high  enough  to  actually  threaten  their 
own  current  and  future  welfare  and  sur- 
vival. 

The  very  fact  that  a  bird  or  animal  is 
an  attractive  game  species  is  most  likely 
the  main  reason  it  is  here  today  in  suit- 
able numbers.  Continuing  this  hunter  in- 
terest is  also  the  best  insurance  for  its 
survival  in  the  future.  This  was  ade- 
quately stated  by  one  professional  wild- 
life  manager  in  his  summation  of  the 


Hunting  Seasons 
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with  the  assistance  of  Jerrv  Farrar, 
Larry  Soileau,  Hugh  Bateman, 
and  J.  B.  Kidd 


plight  of  certain  non-game  birds  that 
have  dechned  to  dangerously  low  num- 
bers. He  reasoned  that  if  these  birds  had 
been  able  to  provide  a  sizeable  amount 
of  good  tablefare,  flew  well  enough  for 
sporting  shot,  and  held  satisfactory  to  a 
good  pointing  dog,  they  wouldn't  be  in 
trouble  today. 

Hunting  seasons  are,  therefore,  im- 
portant also  in  keeping  hunter  interest 
high  and  conservation  active  and  effec- 
tive. When  and  where  surplus  game 
populations  e.xist,  and  hunting  recrea- 
tional opportunity  is  sought  by  man,  the 
game  population  itself  will  be  benefited 
by  harvest,  and  important  support  and 
revenue  will  be  generated  for  conserva- 
tion. It  just  makes  good  sense  to  have 
hunting  seasons. 

But  the  curious  outdoorsmen  might 
want  to  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of 
the  biological  data  on  a  few  of  our  more 
popular  game  animals  and  waterfowl 
which  the  Board  of  Commissioners  uses 
to  make  its  bag  and  season  decisions. 

DEER 

Deer  seasons  are  scheduled  in  the  fall 
for  the  same  reasons  as  hunting  sea- 
sons for  most  other  game.  At  this  period 
of  the  year,  the  young  have  been  raised 
and  the  population  is  at  its  highest  level. 
The  deer  are  also  in  the  best  physical 
condition,  and  the  mating  season,  the 
rut,  is  in  full  swing.  The  buck's  antlers 
are  full-grown  and  polished,  and  nature 
has  groomed  him  to  his  highest  value  as 
a  trophy  animal.  In  most  states,  timing 
the  deer  season  to  coincide  with  the  rut 
is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only 
because  this  is  traditional  but  because 
the  increased  activity  of  the  deer  and 
the  abundance  of  good  deer  sign  makes 
hunting  more  enjoyable  and  consider- 
ably more  successful. 

Each  year,  the  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  regulations  brochure  presents 
the  deer  hunters  a  patch-work  of  dif- 
ferent areas  with  a  variety  of  season 
lengths,  opening  and  closing  dates,  and 
specifications  concerning  the  sex  of  deer 
that  may  be  harvested.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  different  harvest  needs 
of  the  deer  herds  in  various  areas  of  the 
states.  This  patch-work  effect  is  a  carry 
over  from  earlier  days  of  deer  hunting 
following  the  restocking  of  the  state's 
deer  ranges.   Much  progress  has  been 


made,  however,  as  evidenced  by  the 
necessity  of  only  9  separate  areas  for 
the  1974-75  season  as  compared  to  17 
for  the  1963-64  season.  Today  the  sea- 
son design  and  even  the  specific  dates 
are  much  the  same  for  several  of  the 
different  areas.  A  veteran  Louisiana  deer 
hunter  or  anyone  with  z  collection  of 
past  regulation  brochures  can  track  the 
progress  of  the  various  deer  herds 
through  the  years  by  noting  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  separate  areas, 
with  specific  seasons  and  the  gradual 
liberahzation  of  seasons  in  all  areas.  It 
is  the  goal  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  to  continue  to 
move  toward  fewer  separate  areas  and 
seasons  each  year  as  deer  management 
needs  permit. 

Deer  seasons  differ  also  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  biology  of  deer  within  the 
state  as  well  as  the  desired  method  of 
hunting  in  certain  areas. 

The  breeding  season  for  the  majority 
of  the  deer  in  the  upland  pine  hard- 
wood hill  areas,  and  in  certain  coastal 
marshes  and  swamps,  for  example,  oc- 
curs in  early  November,  and  most  fawns 
are  born  in  late  May  and  early  June.  The 
entire  time  clock  for  all  these  events  is 
a  month  or  more  later  for  deer  in  the 
delta  areas.  Breeding  seasons  there  may 
not  begin  until  mid  December  and  may 
extend  into  late  January,  with  most 
fawns  being  born  in  July  and  early  Au- 
gust. This  accounts  for  earlier  deer  sea- 
sons in  the  uplands  of  the  state,  with 
major  deer  seasons  of  the  delta  being 
somewhat  later. 

The  past  decade  has  also  brought  a 
tremendous  demand  for  special  still 
hunting  seasons  with  use  of  dogs  pro- 
hibited. These  seasons  generally  are 
scheduled  in  the  upland  areas  to  coin- 
cide with  the  earlier  breeding  activity. 
Major  interest  in  these  seasons  comes 
from  the  upland  deer  hunters,  and  today 
almost  all  such  areas  of  the  state  are 
included. 

Although  they  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years  in  Louisiana,  either  sex 
seasons  are  a  new  experience  for  hunt- 
ers in  a  growing  number  of  areas  each 
year.  They  are  a  very  necessary  part  of 
deer  management  since  deer  herds  must 
be  controlled  and  this  is  the  only  reli- 
able method.  Overpopulation  brings  dis- 
ease and  parasitism  to  the  herds  threat- 
ening sudden  and  severe  losses.  Perhaps 
even  worse,  the  ranges  are  overbrowsed 
and  damaged  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
never  be  capable  of  producing  as  many 
or  as  high  quality  deer  as  before.  Poor 
antler  development,  smaller  body  size, 
lower  reproductive  success,  and  exces- 
sive forest  and  agricultural  crop  damage 


are  clear  signs  of  overpopulation.  The 
majority  of  deer  herds  in  the  state  today 
are  at  or  rapidly  nearing  this  point. 
Studies  show  it's  best  not  to  wait  for 
overpopulation  before  harvesting  either- 
sex  deer.  Proper  either-sex  seasons  keep 
the  herds  healthy  and  productive,  in- 
sure good  antler  development  and  body 
size,  provide  much  more  hunter  oppor- 
tunity and  success,  and  offer  the  only 
effective  control  of  forest  and  agricult- 
ural crop  damage  by  deer.  Either-sex 
deer  hunting  is  simply  good  deer  man- 
agement. 

DOVE 

The  mourning  dove  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  game  birds  in  Louisiana.  It  is 
also  the  most  important  upland  migra- 
tory game  bird  in  the  country,  whether 
one  speaks  of  numbers  of  hunters,  hours 
of  recreation,  or  numbers  of  birds  har- 
vested. Manipulation  of  the  hunting  reg- 
ulations is  the  only  practical  tool  avail- 
able in  attempting  management  of  the 
mourning  dove  on  an  extensive  scale. 

As  the  biology  of  the  bird  is  presently 
understood,  the  rate  of  reproduction  is 
high,  with  each  pair  contributing  about 
5  young  to  the  fall  population.  The  rate 
of  mortality  is  also  high,  with  hunting 
contributing  some  fraction  to  the  total 
deaths.  Hunting  seasons  are  set  to  al- 
low hunters  to  harvest  the  annual  sur- 
plus, and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  sure 
enough  breeding  stock  will  be  left  for 
the  following  year. 

Louisiana  is  permitted  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  divide  the 
state's  allowable  number  of  shooting 
days  into  three  parts.  In  1973,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  Louisiana  was  also  al- 
lowed to  divide  the  state  into  north  and 
south   portions,    setting   different   dove 


hunting  seasons  for  each  zone.  This  now 
makes  it  possible  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  doves  available  for  the  great- 
est number  of  hunters. 

Fixing  the  exact  dates  of  the  season 
each  year  is  difficult  because  some  hunt- 
ers want  an  early  shooting  season,  others 
want  a  late  season,  and  still  others  hke 
an  in-between  season.  The  early  Sep- 
tember opening  of  the  dove  hunting  sea- 
son is  opposed  by  some  hunters;  how- 
ever, the  early  hunting  season  is  neces- 
sary throughout  much  of  north  and  cen- 
tral Louisiana.  Great  flocks  of  doves 
gather  there  in  late  August,  but  migrate 
southward  into  Texas  during  the  first 
and  second  week  of  September.  With- 
out an  early  hunting  season  opening, 
there  would  be  no  Louisiana  harvest  of 
this  segment  of  the  state's  dove  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  some  young  doves  are 
still  in  the  nests  in  September,  but  this 
loss  from  early  hunting  is  very  small. 
Actually,  delaying  the  season  to  permit 
a  few  late  nestlings  to  fly  would  result 
in  thousands  of  older  birds  dying  of  nat- 
ural causes,  unharvested  by  hunters. 

The  natural  death  rate  of  doves  is 
very  high,  running  70  percent  or  more 
the  first  year.  This  means  that  at  least 
7  out  of  every  10  doves  that  leave  the 
nest  will  die  of  natural  causes  before 
they  are  one  year  old,  whether  they  are 
hunted  or  not. 

The  highest  population  of  Louisiana- 
produced  doves  occurs  annually  in  late 
August.  This  is  why  postponing  an  early 
September  season  would  mean  fewer 
doves  available  to  hunters,  not  more. 

Some  areas  of  the  state  have  their 
highest  dove  concentrations  in  October; 
others  in  November;  and  some  in  De- 
cember and  January.  This  is  governed 
by   agricultural   patterns    and    climatic 
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conditions  as  well  as  migration  into 
Louisiana  of  doves  hatched  in  other 
states.  Doves  produced  in  other  states 
contribute  about  half  of  Louisiana's  an- 
nual harvest  of  1):  million  birds.  Proper 
management  principles  under  these 
varying  conditions  dictate  an  open  sea- 
son when  the  highest  concentrations  of 
doves  are  available  locally. 

Disease  and  severe  weather  can 
cause  heavy  losses  of  doves.  Disease  is 
one  of  the  ways  Nature  keeps  any  popu- 
lation of  wild  birds,  or  animals,  from 
getting  too  large.  The  more  concentrated 
any  species  of  bird  or  animal  becomes, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  pass  disease  on  to 
others  of  the  same  species. 

Dove  populations  at  the  present  time 
are  controlled  primarily  by  changes  in 
agricultural  and  other  land  use  prac- 
tices. As  with  almost  every  species  of 
game  bird  and  animal,  habitat  remains 
the  single  most  important  factor  affect- 
ing their  numbers;  alter  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  habitat  and  dove  popu- 
lations  are  drastically  affected. 

At  the  present  time,  hunting  appears 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  total  dove  pop- 
ulation the  following  year,  so  hunters 
may  harvest  great  numbers  of  doves 
without  hurting  the  crop  for  ne.xt  sea- 
son. In  effect,  much  of  the  dove  popula- 
tion would  be  wasted  if  this  fine  game 
bird  were  not  hunted,  with  most  of  them 
dying  of  natural  causes. 

SQUIRRELS  AND  RABBITS 
Hunting  seasons  for  squirrels  and  rab- 
bits, two  extremely  popular  game  anim- 
als in  Louisiana,  open  simultaneously 
each  year  the  first  Saturday  of  October. 
With  this  opening  date  hunters  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  hunt  the 
species  when  the  fall  populations  are  at 
their   peak.    At  this   time    breeding   is 


normally  at  a  minimum  for  the  two 
species  and  the  animals  are  ready  for 
harvesting  by  the  hunter.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  squirrel  season  open 
at  this  time  to  allow  the  still  hunter  op- 
portunity to  himt  while  the  bulk  of 
acorns  and  fall  fruits  persist  in  trees.  A 
later  opening  date  after  the  mast  drop 
will  result  in  poor  hunting  success  and 
an  inadequate  harvest  as  squirrels  re- 
sort to  ground  feeding  when  mast  is 
available  on  the  ground. 

The  cut  off  dates  on  hunting  squirrels 
usually  occurs  before  the  15th  of  Jan- 


uary; with  rabbits  the  season  normally 
extends  through  February.  These  clos- 
ing dates  are  set  in  advance  of  increased 
breeding  activity  thereby  enabling  the 
species  to  enter  the  breeding  season 
without  the  interference  of  himters  and 
running  dogs. 

The  reproductive  capacity  of  both 
rabbits  and  squirrels  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  replace  losses  from  hunting 
each  year.  Information  gathered  has  re- 
vealed that  while  both  species  have 
their  major  breeding  peak  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  some  breeding 
can  be  detected  each  month  of  the  year. 
Squirrels  also  have  a  second  but  smaller 
breeding  period  in  July  (see  figure  of 
peak  breeding  cycles).  This  off  season 
breeding  may  be  more  prevalent  during 
unusually  mild  winters  that  are  accom- 
panied by  an  abundance  of  available 
food. 

A  generous  bag  of  8  animals  per  day 
is  allowed  on  both  species,  but  bag 
checks  show  that  an  average  of  2  to  3 
squirrels  or  rabbits  is  what  the  hunter 
kills  each  time  a  hunting  trip  is  made. 
Further  information  gathered  shows  that 
about  30  percent  of  the  hunting  trips 
made  for  squirrels  results  in  a  zero  bag. 
Those  hunts  which  result  in  limit  kills 
of  eight  squirrels  make  up  an  average 
of  2-3%  of  the  trips  made.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
fall  squirrel  population  is  harvested  by 
hunters;  the  rabbit  kill  is  estimated  to 
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be  about  1/3  of  the  available  population. 
What  then  determines  the  abundance 
of  squirrels  and  rabbits?  Hunter  kill  is 
not  a  factor  as  this  harvest  only  removes 
the  surplus  that  would  normally  suc- 
cumb to  the  elements  if  not  taken.  Popu- 
lation densities  are  related  to  food  sup- 
ply, cover,  and  weather  conditions. 
When  all  three  factors  are  favorable,  it 
is  normal  that  good  breeding  success  will 
follow  with  increased  populations.  It 
usually  takes  two  years  in  succession 
with  favorable  conditions  to  produce 
bumper  crops  of  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

WATERFOWL 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  a  traditional  ac- 
tivity in  North  America  that  dates  back 
to  the  early  American  Indians.  Until  the 
early  1900's,  waterfowl  hunting  was 
largely  uncontrolled  and  included  year- 
round  open  seasons,  legal  baiting,  no 
bag  limits,  and  intense  market  hunting. 
Market  hunting  has  long  since  passed 
from  the  scene,  and  presently,  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  tightly  con- 
trols the  hunting  activity  of  about  2  mil- 
lion waterfowlers  under  a  host  of  com- 
plicated hunting  regulations. 

Each  state  must  select  waterfowl  sea- 
son dates  and  bag  limit  options  from 
within  the  guidelines  and  restrictions 
established  annually  by  the  federal 
agency.  Through  this  process,  adequate 
protection  for  the  resource  and  hunting 
opportunity  for  hunters  in  each  state  is 
provided  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  De- 
pending on  the  existing  condition  of 
overall  waterfowl  populations  and  that 
of  individual  species,  specific  hunting 
regulations  are  relaxed  or  tightened. 

Waterfowl,  like  all  forms  of  wildlife, 
are  a  renewable  resource  subject  to  the 
influences  of  man  and  nature.  Their 
overall  numbers  and  well-being  will  al- 
ways be  determined  primarily  by  the 
size  and  quality  of  their  living  space  or 
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habitat.  In  the  case  of  waterfowl,  wet- 
lands for  breeding,  migration,  and  win- 
tering purposes  must  be  maintained  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality  if  duck 
and  geese  populations  are  to  remain  at 
high  levels. 

Ducks  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  geese 
have  a  high  reproductive  rate,  and  when 
conditions  are  favorable,  can  more  than 
double  their  numbers  in  one  breeding 
season.  However,  they  are  also  subject 
to  a  high  degree  of  natural  mortality 
which  includes  predation,  disease,  acci- 
dents, severe  weather,  and  man-related 
losses  such  as  pesticide  and  lead  poison- 
ing. In  most  species  a  substantial  por- 
tion, perhaps  50  percent  or  more,  of  the 
young  produced  will  be  lost  to  natural 
causes  during  the  first  year.  Closely  reg- 
ulated hunting  activity  converts  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  that  would  have 
been  lost  from  natural  causes  to  the 
hunters  bag.  In  this  manner  the  surplus 
is  removed  through  hunting  without  ad- 
versely affecting  next  year's  breeding 
population. 

Hunting  activity  provides  significant 
benefits  toward  protecting  and  maintain- 
ing our  waterfowl  resources  in  two  ad- 
ditional areas.  First,  in  a  direct  sense, 
money  generated  through  duck  stamp 
and  license  sales  plus  taxes  levied  on 
hunting  equipment  are  used  by  public 
resource  agencies  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  wetlands  or  provide  aid  in 
waterfowl  research  and  development 
programs.  Ducks  Unlimited  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  private  conserva- 
tion organization  which  has  raised  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring and  developing  breeding  habitat 
in  Canada  for  ducks  and  geese.  Second, 
but  equally  important,  the  interest  and 
recreational  activity  stimulated  by  hunt- 
ing keeps  a  large  segment  of  the  public 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  the 
well-being   of  the   waterfowl   resource. 


This  helps  maintain  strong  public  sup- 
port of  conservation  programs  for  water- 
fowl. The  economic  benefits  through 
hunting  lease  assessments  encourage  the 
private  land  owner,  who  controls  75  per- 
cent of  the  wetlands  in  North  America, 
to  keep  his  marshes  intact  and  support- 
ing wildlife  instead  of  converting  them 
to  other  uses. 

As  with  their  game,  the  size  and 
quality  of  waterfowl  habitats  remains 
the  single  most  important  factor  con- 
trolUng  their  numbers.  Hunting,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  part  of  waterfowl 
management,  providing  a  strong  eco- 
nomic and  public  force  for  preserving 
our  remaining  wetlands. 

The  above  data,  of  course,  comprises 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  information 
which  the  Commission  must  weigh  be- 
fore setting  bag  limits  and  seasons.  Only 
after  a  thorough  review  of  all  suggestions 
and  recommendations  deriving  from  the 
public  hearings,  and  a  close  study  of  the 
data  compiled  by  the  biologists,  does 
the  Board  meet  to  finally  establish  the 
regulations.  It  is  the  combination  of 
sound  game  management  practices  and 
constant  field  work  by  Commission  bi- 
ologists, coupled  with  information  gath- 
ered at  the  annual  public  hearings,  that 
forms  the  basis  for  hunting  regulations 
aimed  at  affording  the  most  satisfaction 
to  the  greatest  number  of  hunters  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  exercises  great  care  in 
adopting  seasons  that  will  be  consistent 
with  preserving  the  state's  game  popu- 
lation while  satisfying  the  majority  of 
the  state's  hunters.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  all  the  hunters  all  of 
the  time,  but,  over  the  years,  the  Com- 
mission has  established  a  sound  reputa- 
tion for  foresight  and  fairness  in  setting 
the  annual  game  seasons. 
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Duck  hunters  in  Louisiana  will 
again  use  the  point  system  to  deter- 
mine bag  hmits  during  the  regular 
1974-75  duck  season.  This  new  ap- 
proach in  duck  hunting  regulations 
was  in  effect  for  the  first  time  in  Lou- 
isiana last  year  and  was  extremely 
popular  among  Bayou  State  hunters. 

Results  of  the  1973-74  duck  har- 
vest survey  indicate  ducks  in  the  high 
and  medium  point  categories  made 
up  about  30  percent  of  the  total  birds 
killed  in  Louisiana,  while  low  point 
birds  totaled  some  70  percent  of  the 
harvest.  Point  system  hunting  is  ob- 
viously advantageous  in  Louisiana  as 
low  point  ducks  consistently  make  up 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  winter- 
ing in  the  State.  A  split  season  and  the 
point  system  is  the  best  combination 
of  regulations  for  providing  maximum 
hunting  opportunity  for  Louisiana's 
100,000  plus  waterfowlers. 

The  overall  outlook  for  hunting 
during  the  coming  duck  season  is 
much  improved  over  last  year.  Ex- 
cellent water  conditions  this  summer 
in  Canada's  prairie  region  resulted  in 
good  production  of  puddle  ducks, 
especially  teal  and  pintail,  which  will 
insure  a  larger  fall  fight  into  Louisiana. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  duck  population 
will  be  young  birds,  should  increase 
hunting  success  for  most  Louisiana 
duck  hunters. 

Hunters  should  be  aware  of  the 
changes  from  last  year  in  the  point 
categories  and  point  values  of  certain 
ducks.  Too,  additional  areas  have 
been  closed  to  taking  canvasback  and 
redheads.  The  daily  bag  hmit  will 
again  be  100  points  with  four  cate- 
gory divisions. 


100  Points 

Canvasback 
Redhead 

CAUTION:  Closed  season  on  canvas- 
back and  redhead  ducks  in  Caddo, 
St.  Charles,   and  St.  Mary  Parishes, 
that  portion  of  Ward  1  formely  des- 
ignated as  Ward  6  of  St.  Martin  Par- 
ish, and  Catahoula  Lake  in  Rapides 
and  LaSalle  Parishes. 
90  Points 
Mallard  hen 
Black  duck 
Wood  duck 
Hooded  merganser 
35  Points 
Mallard  drake 
Mottled  duck 
Ring-necked  duck 
15  Points 
Pintail 
Gadwall 
Widgeon 

Green-winged  teal 
Blue-winged  teal 
Shoveler 
Scaup 

All  other  ducks 

Coots:  No  point  value;  15  daily — 30 
in  possession 

Under  the  point  system  selective 
hunters  who  pick  out  low  point  ducks 
are  able  to  take  a  larger  number  of 
birds  in  the  daily  bag;  those  who 
choose  to  take  whatever  comes  by 
will  often  have  to  settle  for  a  2  or  3 
duck  hmit.  Proper  identification  of 
ducks  on  the  wing  is  especially  im- 
portant in  order  to  avoid  taking  birds 
in  the  high  point  categories. 

The  1974-75  duck  and  coot  season 
in  Louisiana  will  be  a  50  day,  2  way 
split.  The  first  segment  opens  Wednes- 
day, November  6,  at  noon  and  runs 


through  December  7  for  a  total  of  32 
days.  The  second  portion  opens  Wed- 
nesday, December  1 8  at  noon  and  con- 
tinues through  January  4,  1975,  for  a 
total  of  18  days.  Shooting  hours  will 
be  from  Vi  hour  before  sunrise  to  sun- 
set except  on  opening  days.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Wednesday 
noon  opening  regulation  was  required 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  those  states  selecting  a  50  day  sea- 
son. 

The  70  day  goose  season  in  Louisi- 
ana will  also  be  split  with  the  first  seg- 
ment opening  on  Thursday,  November 
7,  and  running  through  Saturday,  De- 
cember 7;  the  second  portion  opens 
Thursday,  December  19,  and  extends 
through  Sunday,  January  26.  Daily 
bag  and  possession  limits  will  be  5  in- 
cluding no  more  than  2  white-fronted 
geese.  The  season  on  Canada  geese 
remains  closed.  Shooting  hours  wiU  be 
from  Vz  hour  before  sunrise  to  sun- 
set daily. 
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Artwork 

by  Mr.  Angus  Shortt,  staff 

llustrator.  Ducks  Unlimited  (Canada) 


100 

DINTS 


CANVASBACK 


CAUTION:  Closed  season  on  canvasback  and  redhead  ducks  in  Caddo,  St. 
Charles,  and  St.  Mary  Parishes,  that  portion  of  Ward  1,  formerly  designated 
as  Ward  6  of  St.  Martin  Parish,  and  Catahoula  Lake  in  Rapides  and  LaSalle 
Parishes. 
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SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  CONVERSION  TABLE 

FOR  OTHER  AREAS 

For  the  othe 

r  areas 

listed,  add  the  number  of  minutes  shown  in     1 

the  monthly 

table  below  to 
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the  New 

Orleans  Area  table 

above. 
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Published  by  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 

For  the  convenience  of  Louisiana  Sportsmen  (Valid  for  the  remainder  of  20th  Century) 


special  Scaup  Season 


In  addition  to  the  regular  duck 
season,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  will  provide 
hunters  the  opportunty  to  participate 
in  a  special  16  day  scaup-only  hunt- 
ing season.  It  is  scheduled  to  run  from 
January  1 1  through  January  26,  1975. 
The  areas  open  to  scaup  hunting  in 
southeast  Louisiana  are  listed  al- 
phabetically and  outlined  on  the  map 
below  along  with  other  applicable 
regulations. 

The  Commission  urges  hunters  to 
obtain  a  good,  detailed  map  of  the 


southeastern  Louisiana  coastal  area 
and  note  the  lakes  and  bays  that  will 
be  open  to  scaup  hunting.  A  quadran- 
gle map  or  an  official  map  of  Louisi- 
ana is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Hunters  who  plan  to  hunt  during  the 
scaup  season  should  exercise  extreme 
caution  in  open  coastal  waters  and  be 
prepared  for  rough  weather  conditions. 
To  be  successful,  scaup  hunters  will 
need  to  locate  concentrations  of  these 
small  divers  in  the  open  lakes  and  bays 
and  then  try  to  set  up  a  blind  with  a 
large  decoy  spread  as  near  as  possi- 


ble to  the  area  being  used  by  the  birds. 
Small  islands  or  points  of  marsh  near 
the  flight  patterns  of  feeding  scaup 
will  provide  the  best  locations  for  a 
successful  hunt. 

Hunters  should  be  aware  that  strict 
enforecement  of  the  hunting  regula- 
tions by  state  and  federal  conserva- 
tion agents  will  be  in  effect  during  this 
special  season.  Hunting  activity  must 
be  confined  to  the  prescribed  areas 
only  and  taking  of  waterfowl  other 
than  scaup  is  strictly  prohibited. 


Special  Scaup  Only  Season:  16  days  January  11-January  25,  1975 
Daily  Bag  Limit:  5,  Possession  Limit  10 
Shooting  Hours:  1/2  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 

The  open  waters  of  the  following  lakes  and  bays  in  southeast  Louisiana  will  open  for  taking  SCAUP  only 
and  will  not  include  the  connecting  or  adjacent  streams,  canals,  bayous  and  marshes. 


1. 

American  Bay 

11. 

Lake  Calebasse 

21. 

Lake  Eloi 

31. 

Long  Bay 

41. 

Bay  Ronquille 

2. 

Lake  Athanasio 

12. 

California  Bay 

22. 

Lake  Felicity 

32. 

Lake  Machias 

42. 

Bay  Round 

3. 

Barataria  Bay 

13. 

Caminada  Bay 

23. 

Bay  Gardene 

33. 

Bay  Melville 

43. 

Lake  St.  Catherine 

4. 

Lake  Barre 

14. 

Cat  Bay 

24. 

Lake  Grande  Ecaille 

34. 

Morgan  Harbor 

44. 

Shell  Island  Bay 

5. 

Bastian  Bay 

15. 

East  Champagne  Bay 

25. 

Jacko  Bay 

35. 

Old  Lady  Lake 

45. 

Shell  Island  Lake 

6. 

Bay  Batiste 

16. 

Lake  Chien 

26. 

Bay  Joe  Wise 

36. 

Pelican  Lake 

46. 

Bay  Tambour 

7. 

Black  Bay 

17. 

Creole  Bay 

27. 

Kelly  Gap 

37. 

Lake  Pelto 

47. 

Terrebonne  Bay 

8. 

Bay  Boudreau 

18. 

Bay  des  llettes 

28. 

Lake  LaFortuna 

38. 

Lake  Pontchartrain 

48. 

Timbalier  Bay 

9. 

Lake  Borgne 

19. 

Drum  Bay 

29. 

Lawson  Bay 

39. 

Quarantine  Bay 

49. 

West  Champagne  Bay 

10. 

Caillou  Bay 

20. 

Eloi  Bay 

30. 

Bay  Long 

40. 

Lake  Raccourci 

-..      :":y-l    u    -^.-:^W--t-sTQHSRlEsY'"'^-i£»:;^^  ■-■mm'    -^      ■''^""w 
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AGENT 

OF  THE 

YEAR 


Guy  Singletary  of  District  III,  Sabine  Parish  has 
been  named  "Agent  of  the  Year"  for  1974  by 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  Director 
J.  Burton  Angelle.  Mr.  Angelle  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Mike  L.  Hogan,  Chief  of  the 
Commission's  Enforcement  Division. 

Singletary  has  been  with  the  Commission  five  years. 
He  spends  about  90  percent  of  his  working  time  in  a 
boat  patrolling  huge  Toledo  Bend,  checking  licenses 
and  safety  equipment. 

"Guy  has  been  a  most  effective  and  hard  working 
agent"  said  Col.  Hogan.  "He  is  my  idea  of  what  an 
Enforcement  Agent  should  be.  He  earned  the  award." 

Despite  the  opportunity  to  do  some  great  bass  fishing 
on  his  off  days,  Singletary  says  he  rarely  goes  after 
Toledo  Bend's  famous  lunkers.  "I  prefer  to  crappie 
fish,"  he  says,  adding  that  hunting,  fishing,  and 
camping  are  his  favorite  pastimes.  Singletary  is  an 
excellent  bow  hunter,  having  traveled  to  Colorado 
where  he  has  bagged  three  buck  mule  deer. 

"I  have  just  always  enjoyed  the  outdoors,"  says 
Singletary. 

The  Commission's  new  Agent  of  the  Year  makes 
his  home  in  Marthaville,  where  he  and  his  wife.  Dean, 
have  one  son,  17  year  old  Keith. 

"We  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  Guy's 
ability  on  our  team,"  says  Col.  Hogan.  "He  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  program." 


Guy  Singletary 
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CHENIERE  LAKE 


Cheniere  Lake  is  approximately  3,600  surface 
acres  at  pool  stage  (66.5  M.S.L.)  and  was  im- 
pounded in  1946.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Ouachita 
Parish,  and  is  located  approximately  3  miles 
southwest  of  West  Monroe,  Louisiana.  Taxpayers 
of  the  parish  own  the  lake,  and  the  Ouachita  Par- 
ish Police  Jury  and  the  Cheniere  Lake  Commis- 
sion, who  are  appointed  by  the  jury,  are  the  official 
governing  bodies. 

This  lake  is  irregular  in  shape  (see  map).  It  has 
a  maximum  depth  of  16.5  feet  in  the  Puckett  Lake 
area,  and  an  estimated  average  depth  of  5.9  feet 
at  pool  stage.  Several  spring  fed  streams  flow 
into  the  lake  from  an  approximate  154  square 
miles  (92,800  acres)  of  pine  hills  watershed, 
which  is  relatively  poor  in  natural  fertility.  With 
few  exceptions  this  lake  is  literally  studded  with 
cypress  and  tupelo-gum  trees  through  which 
boat  trails  have  been  cut  to  facilitate  easier  ac- 
cess. Some  fishermen  express  joy  and  delight 
from  the  feeling  they  get  of  being  in  a  true  wilder- 
ness while  fishing  Cheniere. 

From  the  time  of  impoundment  of  Cheniere  in 
1946  until  1958,  the  Ouachita  River  annually 
pushed  backwater  into  the  lake  at  high  river 
stages.  This  influx  of  high  water  produced  bene- 
ficial results  normally  expected  in  a  backwater 
lake  situation.  Presumedly  due  to  the  occurrence 
of  extensive  drainage  and  flood  control  measures 
within  the  state,  there  was  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  1958  to  1968  when  the  river  did  not  enter 
the  lake.  From  1958  to  1965  there  was  apparent- 
ly a  gradual  decline  in  fish  population  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lake  no  longer  received  the  benefits 
of  natural  water  level  fluctuation. 

In  1965  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 

CHENIERE   LAKE 

BOBBY  T.  WALKER  g      „ 

Fisheries  Biologist  t     "•      ■£       o>     I 


mission  personnel  made  a  fish  population  survey 
and  other  studies  on  the  lake,  and  submitted  a 
five  year  management  program  to  the  Cheniere 
Lake  Commission,  including  a  plan  for  an- 
nual water  level  fluctuation.  This  management 
program  was  initiated  in  1965,  and  by  1971,  the 
total  poundage  of  fish  per  surface  acre  had  in- 
creased from  50.5  to  117.9  pounds.  Largemouth 
bass  alone  increased  from  4  to  20.1  pounds  per 
acre.  All  of  the  game  fishes  which  include  bass, 
crappie,  bluegill,  redear,  and  other  sunfishes  in- 
creased from  23.7  to  74.3  pounds  per  acre,  which 
was  an  increase  from  47.2  to  63.0  percent  with- 
in the  total  population.  This  definitely  indicates  a 
successful  management  program. 

Yo-yo  fishing  pressure  for  crappie  is  heavy  and 
very  successful  during  the  first  three  months  of 
each  year.  Duck  hunting  is  relatively  limited  on 
this  lake  due  to  insufficient  natural  feed  and  high 
human  population  of  surrounding  areas.  Due  to 
the  small  amount  of  open  water  area,  this  lake 
does  not  lend  itself  to  other  water  sports  such  as 
water  skiing  or  speed  boating.  If  you  want  an  out- 
ing on  a  lake  with  natural  scenic  beauty,  Cheniere 
Lake  is  one  you  should  visit. 

Cheniere  Lake  is  relatively  free  of  unnatural 
pollutants,  and  the  lake's  commission  makes  a 
continuous  effort  to  keep  it  that  way.  The  com- 
mission has  established  excellent  picnic  facilities 
in  strategic  locations  having  electricity,  rest 
rooms,  shelters,  playgrounds,  water,  etc.  Reser- 
vations for  the  use  of  these  facilities  or  requests 
for  duck  blind  permits  can  be  acquired  by  calling 
the  Ouachita  Parish  Highway  Department,  Wells 
Road,  West  Monroe,  Louisiana,  71291,  Phone 
(318)  387-2383. 
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SCALE   IN  MILES 
POOL  STAGE:   66.5' 
CONTOUR   INTERVAL:  5  0' 
DATE:    1971 


The  Beaver  is  Back,,, 
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by  Greg  Linscombe 
Research  Biologist 
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No  other  animal  played  as  im- 
portant a  role  in  the  development 
of  this  country  as  did  the  beaver. 
Often  the  first  contact  made  with 
natives  of  the  new  world  was  to 
trade  for  beaver  pelts.  The  premium 
prices  these  hides  once  brought 
tempted  trappers  to  push  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  new  continent  in 
search  of  untapped  sources  of  the 
animals.  These  trappers  and  ex- 
plorers in  turn  were  followed  by 
others,  and  thus  began  the  settle- 
ment of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. The  beaver  was  the  backbone 
of  the  fur  trade,  and  so  valuable  that 
companies  formed  to  buy  the  beaver 
pelt  are  still  in  existence  today.  The 
beaver  was  even  a  form  of  barter 
or  exchange,  with  market  values 
being  expressed  in  terms  of  beaver 
pelts.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  most  pelts  went  to 
England,  and  were  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  fine  felt  hats. 

Louisiana  played  a  role  in  this 
trade,  and  a  quick  glance  at  a  Lou- 
isiana map  shows  many  Beaver 
Lakes,  Bayou  Castors  ("castor"  is 
the  name  French-speaking  Louisi- 
anians  use  for  beaver),  and  Beaver 
Creeks  throughout  the  state.  These 
places  were  obviously  named  after 
what  the  first  settlers  saw  there— 
the  beaver.  But  by  1910  the  com- 
bined results  of  the  European  mar- 
ket for  the  pelt  of  the  beaver,  and 
utilization  of  the  animal  for  food 
following  the  Civil  War,  left  the 
population  in  very  low  numbers  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  state. 
The  beaver  was  given  complete  pro- 
tection by  1919,  but  by  1931  was 
still  found  only  in  isolated  portions 
of  the  Amite  and  Comite  River  sys- 
tems in  southeastern  Louisiana.  With 
rigid  protection  from  local  people 
and  restocking  in  Mississippi,  this 
remnant  population  in  Louisiana  be- 
gan to  grow.  Live-trapping  and  re- 
stocking was  initiated  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission in  1938  and  continued 
through  1958.  The  recovery  of  the 
beaver  from  the  exploited  status  of 
the  early  1900's  to  their  abundance 
of  today  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  wildlife  restoration  through 
restocking  and  protection.  Beaver 
populations  increased  rapidly  in  the 
Florida  Parishes,  and  it  shortly  be- 
came evident  that  live-trapping  was 
not  an  efficient  means  of  controlling 


beaver  numbers.  Complaints  of  bea- 
ver damage  to  man's  interests  be- 
came more  common,  and  by  1955 
the  first  trapping  season  in  39  years 
was  opened  on  the  beaver  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  American  Beaver  (Castor 
canadensis)  is  quite  an  unusual 
looking  mammal.  The  humped  back 
and  the  wide  flat  tail  are  the  most 
recognizable  features  of  the  animal 
when  on  land.  The  beaver,  because 
of  its  dentation,  is  classified  as  a 
rodent  and  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  squirrels  than  to  mice  or  rats. 
This  animal  has  four  bright  orange 
gnawing  incisors  which  are  con- 
stantly growing  and  becoming  sharp- 
er with  use.  The  mature  animal 
ranges  between  35  and  45  inches 
in  length,  and  the  broad,  flat,  scaled 
tail  measures  an  additional  11  to  15 
inches  in  length  and  is  about  5 
inches  wide  on  an  adult  animal.  The 
average  weight  of  an  adult  beaver  in 
Louisiana  is  about  33  pounds,  but 
individuals  weighing  80  pounds  have 
been  reported.  The  fur  consists  of 
a  shiny  brown  guard  hair  covering 
a  dense  grayish  under-fur.  The  tail 
and  feet  are  both  a  black  to  dark 
brown  color.  The  male  and  female 
show  no  color  or  external  differ- 
ences. 

This  semi-aquatic  mammal  has 
several  adaptations  which  make  him 
very  much  at  home  in  the  water.  The 
beaver,  with  lung,  liver,  and  heart 
adaptations  can  reportedly  stay  sub- 
merged for  as  long  as  fifteen  min- 
utes and  cover  as  much  as  one-half 
mile  under  water.  The  nose  and  ears 
are  equipped  with  valves  that  close 
when  the  animal  is  submerged.  The 
lips  form  a  water  tight  seal  behind 
the  teeth  allowing  the  animal  to 
gnaw  under  water.  The  eyes  of 
the  beaver  are  protected  by  trans- 
parent eyelids  allowing  good  vision 
under  water.  The  poweful  hind  legs 
and  completely  webbed  feet  provide 
the  beaver  with  both  an  excellent 
form  of  propulsion  in  water  and  the 
leverage  to  push  and  pull  heavy 
limbs  into  place  in  his  dams.  The 
two  inside  nails  on  each  of  the  hind 
feet  are  double  or  split  with  the  sec- 
ond nail  being  well  developed.  The 
nails  are  used  as  combs  for  groom- 
ing its  fur.  The  fur,  incidentally,  is 
not  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  ani- 
mal. Both  males  and  females  have 
paired  scent  glands,  called  castors. 


Beaver  dams  in  Louisiana  are  usually 
not  as  massive  as  in  the  northern  U.  S. 
and  in  Canada. 

which  secrete  castoreum,  a  sub- 
stance sometimes  used  as  a  per- 
fume base  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

The  beaver  is  a  colony  dwelling 
animal.  A  colony  normally  contains 
one  adult  male,  one  adult  female,  a 
litter  of  one  year  olds  and  the  young 
of  the  latest  litter.  The  average  litter 
size  is  about  four.  The  young  bea- 
vers are  driven  out  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  two  years,  making  room 
for  the  new  litter.  The  beaver  is  sex- 
ually mature  at  two  years  of  age  and 
usually  breeds  in  winter  or  early 
spring  in  Louisiana.  The  gestation 
period  is  approximately  115  to  120 
days,  and  the  months  of  April  and 
May  are  thought  to  be  when  most 
beavers  are  born  in  Louisiana,  but 
some  are  born  as  early  as  January 
and  as  late  as  August. 

Like  all  animals,  beavers  have 
certain  habitat  requirements.  First, 
they  must  have  a  permanent  supply 
of  water.  The  animal  travels  by 
water,  feeds  in  or  near  water,  and 
dens  in  or  near  water.  Secondly,  the 
beaver  must  have  an  adequate  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  burrow  or 
lodge.  In  Louisiana,  probably  more 
beavers  live  in  bank  burrows  than 
in  lodges;  however,  lodges  are  fairly 
common  where  beavers  are  located. 
In  areas  with  sandy  soils,  where  bur- 
rows often  cave  in,  beavers  may  move 
or  buitd  lodges.  Sandy  soils  also 
cause  ponds  to  silt  in  which  forces 
the  animals  to  relocate.  The  third 
requirement  is  an  adequate  food 
supply  for  the   colony.    Studies    in 
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Louisiana  indicate  beavers  in  differ- 
ent areas  utilize  different  species  of 
woody  plants  according  to  availabil- 
ity and  prefrence.  Some  of  the 
comnrion  trees  utilized  by  beaver  in 
Louisiana  include  loblolly  pine, 
sw/eetgum,  siiverbell,  yellow  poplar, 
sweetbay,  ironwood,  and  willow. 
Trees  actually  felled  by  beavers 
are  usually  the  one-to-five-inch 
diameter  class.  The  trees  girdled 
are  usually  larger.  The  beaver,  in 
addition  to  feeding  on  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  uses  aquatic  plants,  weeds, 
switch  cane,  oak  mast  and  crops 
such  as  corn. 

The  dam,  a  good  sign  of  activity, 
maintains  fairly  constant  water  lev- 
els providing  access  to  and  from 
lodges  or  burrows  and  food  supplies. 

The  dams  in  Louisiana  are  gen- 
erally less  massive  than  beaver 
dams  in  more  northern  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, a  dam  in  Louisiana  has  been 
reported  over  1,000  feet  long  run- 
ning an  irregular  course  through  a 
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marshy  area.  Dams  two  to  three  feet 
high  are  quite  common.  An  attempt 
to  remove  a  well  constructed  mud 
and  stick  dam  is  usually  quite  a  sur- 
prising experience,  which  may  pro- 
duce considerable  anger  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  pulling,  tug- 
ging, and  cutting  mud  packed  sticks 
apart,  only  to  find  the  dam  like  new 
each  morning.  A  frustrating  en- 
counter of  the  type  described  dem- 
onstrates the  amazing  persistence, 
strength,  and  engineering  ability  of 
this  animal.  These  outstanding  abil- 
ities are  the  cause  of  the  beaver's 
conflict  with  man. 

Damage  in  Louisiana  comes  in 
two  major  forms:  flooding  and  feed- 
ing. Beavers  through  their  daming 
activities  flood  timber,  pastures,  and 
roads.  The  timber  in  this  condition 
is  killed  if  water  remains  on  the  soil 
for  any  extended  period  of  time.  The 
beaver  destroys  timber  by  cutting 
and  girdling  trees.  Crops  such  as 
corn  are  also  damaged  by  beavers 
under  certain  situations.  In  addition 


to  flooding  and  feeding,  some  dam- 
age occurs  to  livestock  when  cattle 
step  into  burrows,  resulting  in  brok- 
en legs. 

The  beaver  is  also  beneficial:  he 
creates  excellent  habitat  in  Louisi- 
ana for  mink,  racoon,  otter,  and 
nutria  as  well  as  for  wood  ducks  and 
other  waterfowl  and  wading  birds. 
Beaver  ponds  create  deep  holes,  im- 
proving habitat  for  fish,  while  slow- 
ing runoff  and  reducing  soil  erosion, 
thus  acting  as  a  natural  flood  con- 
trol. 

Beaver  management  in  Louisiana 
is  in  the  form  of  a  ninety-day  trap- 
ping season.  This  season  is  supple- 
mented by  animal  control  personnel 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  removing  beaver 
in  certain  areas  where  damage  is 
intolerable.  This  system  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  the  past,  but  as 
populations  expand  damage  com- 
plaints cannot  always  be  answered 
rapidly.  The  Commission  is  attempt- 
ing to  offset  these  expanding  pop- 


The  beaver  destro'/s  large  trees  by  cutting  and  girdling. 


Far  Right;  This  beaver  dam,  a  thousand  feet  in  length  is  exceptionally  long  by 
Louisiana  standards. 
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ulations  and  increased  damage  in 
two  ways.  First,  extension  programs 
will  be  available,  in  the  near  future, 
providing  instructions  on  how  to  dis- 
courage or  trap  beaver.  Secondly, 
the  Commission  is  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  market  for  the  pelt,  insuring 
the  trapper  a  good  price.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  trapping  pres- 
sure created  by  good  demand  for  the 
pelt  is  the  secret  to  good  beaver 
management  in  Louisiana. 

Beaver  trapping  in  Louisiana  is 
not  really  difficult  once  the  behavior 
of  the  animal  is  understood.  Leg- 
hold  traps.  No.  3  or  No.  4  in  size, 
using  a  drowning  set  will  take  bea- 
ver; however,  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  trap  is  the  No.  330  Coni- 
bear.  This  is  a  quick-kiH  type  trap 
which  requires  caution  for  safe  use. 
The  trap  must  be  set  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  animal  will  attempt  to 
travel  through  it.  This  means  a  set 
in  a  path  normally  used  by  beaver. 
Camouflaging  this  trap  greatly  im- 
proves success.  A  set  behind  the 
dam  (downstream  side)  at  a  cross 
over  (place  where  the  animal  slides 
over  the  dam)  is  usually  a  good  set. 
A  feeding  run  (path  used  when  the 
animal  leaves  the  water  for  food)  set 
may  also  produce  results.  Another 
set  near  the  dam  which  is  usually  re- 
liable involves  making  a  small  break 
in  the  dam,  then  guiding  the  animal 
to  the  break  from  the  upstream  side 
using  a  V  made  of  logs  and  brush. 
This  arrangement  forces  the  animal 
to  use  the  path  containing  a  well 
camouflaged  trap  at  the  back  end 
of  the  V  to  reach  the  break  in  the 
dam. 

The  proper  handling  of  a  beaver 
pelt  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
value.  The  beaver  pelt  when  skinned 
should  be  perfectly  round  in  shape. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  cut  on 
the  belly  side  of  the  animal  from  the 
lower  lip  to  the  tail.  Next  all  four 
feet  and  the  tail  are  removed.  The 
pelt  is  removed  by  pulling  and  cut- 
ting. Some  trappers  skin  the  animal 


Beaver  dams  often  cause  flooding 
of  pastures,  crops,  and  timber. 

rapidly,  leaving  large  amounts  of 
meat  on  the  pelts,  then  scraping  the 
meat  off  later.  Other  trappers  skin 
slowly,  removing  all  meat  from  the 
pelt  during  the  skinning.  Once  the 
pelt  is  clean,  it  is  then  tacked  down 
to  a  circular  form  or  is  laced  to  a 
metal  or  wooden  ring,  thus  leaving 
it  round  and  ready  to  dry. 

The  meat  of  the  beaver  can  also 
be  utilized.  Since  the  animal  is 
strictly  vegetarian,  it  is  very  sanitary 
in  its  feeding  and  living  habits  as 
compared  to  domestic  animals. 
Some  cooks  prefer  to  soak  game 
animals  in  vinegar,  wine,  or  other 
marinating  solution  to  remove  some 
of  the  gamey  taste.  The  meat  of  the 
beaver  can  be  broiled,  deep-fat 
fried,  baked,  roasted  or  barbecued, 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  animal. 


The  trapping  of  beaver  allows  con- 
trol of  populations  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  damage  complaints  through 
the  utilization  of  this  renewable  re- 
source. This  type  of  management 
maintains  thriving,  healthy  colonies 
of  beavers  in  balance  with  the  avail- 
able habitat  and  in  harmony  with 
man. 


BEAVER  RANGE  IN  LOUISIANA 
( Known  or  presumed  ) 


Map  informat/on  for  2  931  and  1958  taken  from  'The  Fur  Animals  of 
Louisiana,  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation  by  Stanley  C.  Arthur  and 
"The  Survival,  Adaptation,  Distribution  and  Ecology  of  Transplanted  Beaver 
in  Louisiana";  an  unpublished  Master's  thesis  by  R.  E.  Noble  (L.S.U.  Baton 
Rouge)  respectively. 
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THERE  ARE  THOUSANDS  OF  DEER  HUNTERS, 
WATERFOWLERS  AND  SMALL  GAME  HUNTERS 
WHO  WANT  TO  PRESERVE  THEIR  TROPHY  DEER 
HEADS,  PRIME  SPECIMENS  OF  DUCKS  OR  GEESE, 
OR  OFTEN  THE  FIRST  SQUIRREL  OF  A  YOUNG 
SON.  THIS  IS  PARTICULARLY  TRUE  OF  LOUISIANA 
DEER  HUNTERS,  WHO  OFTEN  IN  THEIR  HASTE  TO 
FIELD  DRESS  THEIR  TROPHY  DEER,  DO  JUST 
ABOUT  EVERYTHING  WRONG.  THE  SAME  APPLIES 
TO  DUCK  AND  GOOSE  HUNTERS,  AND  SMALL 
GAME  HUNTERS.  THEN  ALL  EXPECT  MIRACLES 
OF  A  TAXIDERMIST  AND  ARE  OFTEN  DISAP- 
POINTED WITH  THE  RESULTS.  IN  THIS  ARTICLE 
ON  TAXIDERMY  THEY  WILL  FIND  TIPS  ON  HOW 
TO  PRESERVE  A  SUPREME  MOMENT  AFIELD  SO 
THAT  THE  PASSING  YEARS  WILL  BRING  PLEA- 
SURE AND  FOND  MEMORIES. 
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An  Art  That  Brings  Personal  Pleasure  To 
Sportsmen  But  Is  Also  Vital  To  Conservation 
Education. 


Taxidermy  is  an  art,  and  while  generally  associated 
with  mounted  specimens  of  game  and  game  birds  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  dens,  offices,  and  even  not  too  pre- 
tentious living  rooms  to  bring  back  memories  of  fine 
days  of  hunting  or  fishing,  there  is  much  more  to  this 
art  than  that. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  deft,  talented,  skilled  and 
dedicated  hands  of  some  taxidermists  whose  names 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace,  visitors 
to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  would  not  go  away 
with  the  strange  satisfaction  that  is  difficult  to  put  into 
words. 

On  display  are  some  priceless  specimens  that  will 
never  again  be  observed  in  the  wild.  Some  are  extinct, 
and  a  few  are  rightfully  presumed  to  be  extinct  because 
they  have  not  been  sighted  in  their  former  habitat  in 
many  years. 

One  prized  exhibit  in  the  museum  is  a  pair  of  Pas- 
senger pigeons,  courtesy  of  Tulane  University.  At  one 
time  these  birds  numbered  in  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
They  are  now  extinct.  The  last  living  specimen  died  in 
the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden  in  1914.  in  Louisiana, 
mounted  specimens  can  be  seen  only  in  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Museum  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Many  state  museums  do  not  possess  these 
birds,  and  they  are  rare  and  virtually  priceless  else- 
where in  the  world. 

At  one  time  the  most  numerous  of  all  birds,  Pas- 
senger pigeons  inhabited  practically  all  of  the  for- 
ested areas  of  eastern  North  America.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  most  abundant  species  of  wildlife  on  the  con- 
tinent was  the  first  to  become  extinct,  due  to  habitat 
changes  and  clearing  of  forests.  Thanks  to  the  skill 
and  devotion  of  the  taxidermist's  art,  this  pair  in  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  was  perfectly  mounted  and 
is  permanently  preserved  in  a  special  sealed  glass  case. 
They  seem  alive,  perched  upon  the  bare  branch  of  a 
tree.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  taxidermist,  unknown  but 
obviously  an  artist  in  his  profession,  well  over  a  hundred 
thousand  people  who  visit  the  museum  each  year  on 
Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans  would  never  know  what  a 
Passenger  pigeon  looked  like. 

One  only  has  to  stand  and  study  this  pair  of  birds  to 
fully  grasp  the  true  art  of  taxidermy,  and  unless  one 
has  watched  a  skilled  taxidermist  at  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  comprehend  how  human  hands  can  remove 
the  skin  and  feathers  from  a  bird  and  fashion  an  artifi- 
cial body  to  replace  real  flesh,  insert  carefully  selected 
glass  eyes,  and  after  curing  and  drying,  end  up  with  a 
mounted  bird  that  looks  as  though  it  had  just  settled 
upon  a  branch— perhaps  weary  from  flight,  but  star- 
tlingly  real.  The  very  posture,  the  curve  of  the  neck, 
the  unmarred  plummage— all  are  the  mark  of  the 
taxidermy  artist. 

Audubon,  in  telling  of  a  flight  that  literally  darkened 
the  sky,  estimated  the  number  of  Passenger  pigeons 
passing  overhead  in  a  flock  a  mile  wide  for  three  hours, 
traveling  at  a  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  allowing  two 


pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  as  one  billion,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million.  Now  they  are  completely  gone  except 
for  those  relatively  few  preserved  specimens  in  mu- 
seums. 

Another  rare  specimen  in  the  museum  is  an  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker.  It  is  believed  to  be  extinct,  or  cer- 
tainly nearly  so.  Ornithologists  advance  different  rea- 
sons for  the  apparent  complete  demise  of  this  species 
of  woodpecker.  The  fact  remains  that  occasional  reports 
of  sightings  of  ivory-billed  woodpeckers  have  not  been 
substantiated  in  recent  years. 

In  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  in  New  Orleans, 
visitors  will  find  a  mounted  whooping  crane.  An  in- 
tensive national  campaign  to  save  this  species  of  bird- 
life  from  extinction  finds  the  population  static,  varying 
just  slightly  up  or  down  from  year  to  year.  The  future 
is  certainly  hinged  to  successful  nestings  in  the  wild 
and  propagation  in  zoos.  It  is  quite  possible  that  even- 
tually the  last  of  these  great  white  birds  will  be  found 
only  in  captivity  and  eventually  possibly  in  museums. 

One  of  the  unique  exhibits  in  the  museum  is  a  replica 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Seal— a  mother  Brown  Pelican 
with  three  young  in  her  nest.  The  mounted  birds  are 
arranged  just  as  they  appear  on  the  official  seal  of 
Louisiana. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  is  engaged  in  a  program  hopefully 
aimed  at  re-establishing  Brown  Pelicans  in  Louisiana. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  restock  the  coast  with 
birds  obtained  from  Florida.  Nesting  attempts  have 
been  satisfactory  and  there  are  presently  several  hun- 
dred Brown  Pelicans  seemingly  doing  well. 

This  same  skill  in  taxidermy  must  prevail  in  the 
mounting  of  trophy  deer  heads,  waterfowl,  upland 
game  birds,  and  small  game,  if  they  are  to  be  lasting 
and  lifelike. 

Unlike  any  profession,  taxidermists  can  be  placed 
in  three  categories— those  who  are  not  fully  skilled  in 
the  work,  those  who  turn  out  fair  mounts,  and  those 
who  are  true  artists  and  devoted  to  their  work.  For  the 
best  work,  sportsmen  should  pick  a  taxidermist  whose 
work  speaks  for  itself.  It  doesn't  take  too  much  shop- 
ping around  to  compare  the  work  of  area  taxidermists 
because  there  aren't  that  many  around.  Additionally, 
all  mounts  usually  bear  the  seal  or  tag  of  the  taxiderm- 
ist's studio. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  some  information  that  could 
be  passed  along  to  sportsmen  to  help  them  deliver  to 
the  taxidermist  the  best  possible  material  to  work  with, 
this  writer  visited  the  firm  of  Joe  Coombs,  Taxidermy, 
Inc.,  in  Harahan  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Orleans.  It  is 
a  partnership  between  Joe  Coombs  and  Sallie  Dahmes, 
with  Eugene  Christen  as  an  associated  taxidermist  in 
the  firm.  They  are  rapidly  gaining  national  attention 
for  their  work.  All  are  so  dedicated  that  nothing  short 
of  perfection  can  satisfy  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  learned  is  that  a  skilled 
taxidermist  can  do  many  things  to  improve  the  finished 
product,  even  though  the  specimen  has  been  careless- 
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For  a  fine  full  shoulder  mount,  hunters  should  cut  the  hide 
as  shown  in  the  sketch  above.  This  will  allow  ample  cape 
for  a  full  mount.  Care  in  making  the  cuts  and  skinning  out 
the  neck  and  shou/ders  will  allow  a  taxidermist  ample  hide 
to  work  with.  Be  careful  not  to  accidently  cut  through  the 
hide  during  the  skinning  process. 

ly  handled.  There  are  tricks  in  every  trade,  but  the  best 
mounts  are  obtained  when  sportsmen  have  some  basic 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  the  field  or  on  a  fishing  trip 
when  they  decide  that  they  want  a  particular  deer  head, 
fish,  bird,  or  smaller  animal,  mounted. 

When  it  comes  to  mounting  deer  heads.  Coombs  is 
quick  to  point  out  there  are  certain  taboo  practices 
widely  employed  by  average  hunters. 

"Most  Louisiana  deer  hunters,"  he  said,  "have  been 
schooled  in  field  dressing  deer  by  other  hunters,  who 
are  generally  only  concerned  with  getting  the  venison 
butchered  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  even  cling  to 
the  belief  that  when  a  deer  is  shot  its  throat  should  be 
cut  as  quickly  as  possible  to  "bleed"  it.  Generally  this 
gashing  incision  is  made  high  up  on  the  throat.  This 
precludes  the  possibility  of  making  a  full  neck  and 
part  shoulder  mount.  In  some  cases,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  an  antler  mount  which  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  splendid  head  mount." 

In  the  event  that  you  have  a  fine  buck  with  excellent 
antlers.  Coombs'  advice  to  hunters  who  want  to  have 
the  head. mounted  as  a  trophy  is  of  real  importance. 
Instead  of  the  usual  skinning  procedure,  do  the  follow- 
ing: Starting  at  a  point  on  top  of  each  shoulder,  slit  the 
skin  down  over  each  shoulder  until  theslits  end  at  the 
chestline  just  beyond  the  forelegs.  Starting  again  at 
the  top  of  the  shoulders  where  the  first  two  cuts  were 
made,  cut  the  hide  along  the  top  of  the  neck  to  a  point 


just  below  the  two  antlers.  The  final  cut  should  be  low 
on  the  neck,  connecting  the  slits  that  reach  down  to 
the  forelegs.  This  will  allow  ample  cape  for  a  full 
shoulder  mount.  See  sketch  by  Joe  Coombs. 

From  these  cuts  peel  the  skin  off  the  shoulders  and 
neck  right  up  to  the  skull.  Run  the  point  of  your  knife 
deeply  into  the  cartilages  between  the  skull  and  the  first 
vertebra,  cutting  as  free  as  you  can.  Then  twist  the  head 
hard  one  way  and  the  other,  until  the  head  breaks  free 
of  the  backbone.  Now  you  have  the  head,  cape  attached. 
Keep  it  as  clean  as  possible  of  blood  and  place  the 
cape  portion  flesh  to  flesh  if  it  has  to  be  bundled. 

Refrigeration  is  vitally  important,  and  freezing  pre- 
ferred. The  next  step  is  to  get  the  deer  head  to  a 
taxidermist  as  quickly  as  possible.  Several  days  of  re- 
frigeration is  as  long  as  a  deer  head  should  be  kept 
before  reaching  a  taxidermist,  and  allows  for  comple- 
tion of  a  hunt  and  travel  time.  Hunters  should  visit  the 
studios  of  taxidermists  and  examine  their  works  prior 
to  hunting  seasons,  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  last 
minute  shopping  around  to  find  "any  taxidermist." 
In  more  cases  than  can  be  recounted,  this  often  leads 
to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  hunter. 

When  it  comes  to  ducks,  geese,  quail,  woodcock, 
snipe  or  any  type  of  small  game  including  squirrels, 
hunters  should  make  no  effort  to  do  anything  them- 
selves, except  to  place  the  game  in  a  plastic  bag  and 
refrigerate  it  immediately,  later  freezing  it  until  it  can 
be  taken  to  a  taxidermist.  No  effort  should  be  made  to 
field  dress  any  specimen  to  be  mounted  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  blood  stains  when  possible. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  placing  the  specimen  in 
a  plastic  bag  and  the  bag  should  be  sealed  to  prevent 
freezer  burn. 


Careful  cleaning  of  the  inner  side  of  the  hide 
is  not  difficult  but  must  be  done  in  a  fashion 
and  with  skill  so  it  is  not  cut  or  punctured. 
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Broken  wings  on  birds  can  be  mended.     Birds  mounted 
in  flight  are  braced  and  allowed  to  take  permanent  form 
during  a  curing  process  after  mounting. 

Broken  wings  do  not  preclude  the  mounting  of  an 
otherwise  prime  specimen  of  waterfowl  or  game  bird. 
Good  taxidermists  can  handle  this  problem  so  that 
the  break  will  never  be  detected  in  the  finished  mount. 

Joe  Coombs  has  hunted  and  fished  all  his  life  and 
began  experimenting  with  taxidermy  as  a  boy.  He  would 
take  the  skins  from  squirrels  and  other  small  game 
and  mount  them,  progressively  improving  his  tech- 
niques until  as  a  young  man  he  began  turning  out 
mounts  that  were  lifelike  in  every  detail. 

Aside  from  extensive  hunting  and  fishing  in  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi  and  Texas,  he  has  been  on  big  game 
hunts  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  His  deep-rooted  desire 
for  perfection  in  taxidermy  is  becoming  known  in  those 
states  mentioned.  The  firm  has  clients  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado. 

Sallie  Dahmes  is  not  yet  30  years  old.  After  eight 
years  as  a  legal  secretary,  she  decided  to  turn  a  burn- 
ing interest  in  taxidermy  into  a  career.  She  started 
hunting  years  ago  and,  like  Joe  Coombs,  has  hunted 
both  small  and  big  game  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  She's  shot  deer  in 
Texas,  and  elk.  mule  deer,  turkey  and  black  bear  in 
New  Mexico.  In  Louisiana,  she  bagged  her  first  deer 
last  season,  but  her  burning  desire  is  to  bag  a  really 
fine  trophy  deer  in  the  Bayou  State. 

Eugene  Christen,  associated  with  Coombs  and  Sallie 
Dahmes,  is  also  a  dedicated  taxidermist,  an  avid 
sportsman,  and  a  keen  observer  of  wildlife  in  its  natural 
habitat. 

In  fact,  this  keen  interest  in  field  observations  is 
soon  evident  in  any  conversation  with  the  three  young 
taxidermists.  They  enjoy  hunting,  but  when  it  comes 
to  deer  they  often  pass  up  many  shots  in  hopes  of 
trophy  heads.  This  practice  has  given  them  numerous 
opportunities  to  watch  deer  that  are  totally  unaware 
they  are  being  studied  from  carefully  selected  vantage 
points. 

Both  Coombs  and  Sallie  are  talented  artists  and 
spend  time  in  sketching  wild  birds  and  animals  in  their 
natural  habitat.  This  surely  aids  in  the  mounting  of 
animals  so  that  they  are  more  lifelike  in  appearance. 


Care  exercised  in  hand//ng  fish  to  be  mounted  will  re- 
sult in  a  more  lifelike  appearance.  Be  careful  not  to 
break  fins  and  keep  wet  and  refrigerated.  Freeze  only 
in  airtight  plastic  bags  that  are  sealed. 

Knowing  that  all  sportsmen  are  not  hunters  but  con- 
tinue to  fish  throughout  the  year,  their  parting  advice 
to  anglers  who  catch  a  fish  that  they  wish  to  have 
mounted  is  simple,  but  basic.  Exercise  extreme  care  in 
handling  the  fish  and  try  not  to  knock  off  the  scales 
or  break  fins.  Wrap  it  carefully  in  wet  cloth  until  ice  is 
available.  If  iced  down,  keep  the  fish  on  ice.  Freeze  it 
is  as  soon  as  possible,  making  certain  that  it  is  wrapped 
and  sealed  in  plastic  to  prevent  freezer  burn.  Get  it  to 
the  taxidermist's  studio  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  are  firm  believers  in  sportsmen  shopping 
around  and  welcome  visitors  to  their  studios  to  see  the 
displays  and  watch  them  at  work.  By  comparing  work, 
hunters  and  fishermen  will  know  where  to  take  their 
specimens  for  mounting  and  where  they  can  get  the 
best  work  possible. 

"It  is  a  much  better  method  than  calling  friends 
and  asking  them  for  the  name  of  a  taxidermist  at  ran- 
dom," Coombs  readily  suggests.  "We  are  really  de- 
voted to  the  work  that  we  do  and  pride  in  our  work  is 
spurred  o  neach  time  a  client  says  that  he  is  complete- 
ly satisfied.  That's  the  way  it  should  be  with  all  tax- 
idermists." 


Substantial  changes  in  tlie  fish  and  game  laws 
were  made  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  during  its 
1974  session.  Many  of  the  new  statutes  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  order  to  streamline  and  enhance  the 
management  of  the  State's  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Some  of  the  key  changes  are  outlined  as  follows: 


FisraNG 

Act  213  Added  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  gill  nets 
and  seines  to  the  existing  law  that  prohibits  use 
of  trammel  nets  for  fishing  within  V2  mile  of  the 
shoreline  of  Grand  Island,  commonly  known  as 
Half-Moon  Island  or  Grassy  Island  in  Lake  Borgne. 
This  area  is  extensively  used  by  sport  fishermen 
who  take  speckled  trout,  redfish  and  flounder,  etc. 

Act  214  Added  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  gill  nets  or 
webbing  to  the  existing  law  that  prohibits  the  use 
of  trammel  nets  or  seines  in  the  waters  around 
Chandeleur  or  Breton  Island.  Added  a  clear  descrip- 
tion by  coordinates  of  the  closed  waters  to  the 
existing  law.  Exempts  use  of  shrimp  trawls  and 


menhaden  seines.  Exempts  use  of  pompano  nets  in 
portions  of  the  closed  waters  from  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30 — provided  permits  are  obtained  from 
Commission. 

Act  215  Abolishes  the  distinction  between  fresh  and  salt 
water  seines  and  nets  and  describes  a  boundary 
line  easterly  from  the  Texas  to  the  Mississippi  State 
lines  to  be  used  for  designating  minimum  mesh 
requirements  for  the  use  of  seines,  trammel  nets, 
and  gill  nets  north  and  south  of  the  east-west 
boundary.  Limits  the  maximum  length  for  gill  nets, 
trammel  nets,  and  fish  seines  (except  menhaden 
seines)  to  2000  feet. 

Act  245  Al'ows  use  of  cans  and  slat  traps  in  the  parishes 
of  East  Carroll  and  Rapides  for  commercial  fish- 
ing. 

Act  510  Authorizes  Commission  to  set  seasons  and  posses- 
sion limits  and  regulate  the  type  of  gear  that  can 
be  used  for  the  taking  of  speckled  trout  and  other 
estuarine  fish  in  Calcasieu  Lake  if  a  need  is  dem- 
onstrated by  biological  studies. 

Act  633  Permits  use  of  one  inch  square  or  2  inch  stretch 
hoops  nets  and  seines  in  Avoyelles  and  LaSalle  Par- 
ishes and  within  the  banks  of  Black  River — form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Concordia  and  Catahoula 
and  in  the  natural  banks  of  the  Ouachita  River  in 
Caldwell  Parish.  Provides  that  no  person  shall  sell, 
exchange  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange  or  have  in 
possession  for  sale  or  exchange  or  purchase  any 
freshwater  game  fish.  Increases  penalty  to  provide 
that  anyone  violating  this  provision  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  $200.00  and  imprisoned  for  10 
days  for  the  1st  offense.  Addtional  penalties  are 
established  for  2nd  and  3rd  offenses. 

WILDLIFE 

Act  121  Provides  for  persons  who  wish  to  engage  in  fur 
farming.  Establishes  a  $25.00  annual  license  for 
those  who  raise  certain  furbearers  or  alligators 
commercially.  Establishes  a  $10.00  exhibitors  li- 
cense for  those  who  wish  to  exhibit  or  raise  non- 
game  quadrupeds  on  a  non-commercial  basis. 

Act  141  Prohibits  trespass  on  marshlands,  without  consent, 
for  purposes  of  taking  or  shooting  alligators  and 
certain  furbearers.  Imposes  fines  for  such  activities. 

Act  216  Raises  basic  resident  hunting  license  fees  from  $2.00 
to  $5.00.  Increases  resident  big  game  hunting  li- 
cense from  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Raises  non-resident  trip 
hunting  license  to  a  minimum  of  $10.00.  Deleted 
exemption  from  old  law  which  allowed  certain 
non-residents  who  owned  or  leased  cottages  or  land 
to  buy  resident  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

Act  217  Requires  all  persons  who  take  or  hunt  any  wild 
bird  or  wild  quadruped  including  raccoon,  opossum 
and  outlaw  species  to  buy  a  hunting  license,  except 
those  under  1 6  years  of  age  and  residents  60  years 
of  age  or  older  who  can  obtain  free  permits. 

Act  307  Allows  recognized  field  trial  associations  to  apply 
for  permits  from  the  Commission  to  hold  field 
trials  and  take  pen-raised  quail  during  closed  sea- 
son under  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  Commis- 
sion. On  August  23,  1974,  the  Commission  estab- 
lished regulations  that  applications  for  permits 
must  be  submitted  1 5  days  in  advance  of  field  trial, 
by  recognized  associations  only,  names  of  officers 
must  be  provided,  must  give  time,  date  and  place 
of  trial,  and  certify  that  landowner  permission  has 
been  obtained. 


Act  316  Permits  the  sale  of  hides  from  legally  taken  deer — 
provided  the  hunter  sells  the  skins  during  or  with- 
in 10  days  of  the  close  of  the  deer  season  only  to 
a  licensed  fur  buyer  or  fur  dealer.  Fur  buyers 
must  dispose  of  skins  within  30  davs  after  end  of 
deer  season.  Dealers  must  provide  Commission 
with  reports  at  60  day  intervals  pertaining  to  deer 
skins  on  inventory  and  names  and  addresses  of  per- 
sons from  who  skins  were  purchased — along  with 
place  and  date  of  purchase. 

Act  434  Provides  that  Catahoula  Lake,  east  of  Alexandria, 
shall  be  managed  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commisson — except  that  the  Commssion 
shall  have  no  jurisdiction  over  livestock  utilizing 
the  lake  bed. 

Act  473  Establishes  a  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Law  for  Louisiana;  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  protect  threatened 
and  endangered  wildlife;  grants  Commission  au- 
thority to  implement  provisions  of  law — including 
authorty  to  conduct  studies,  effect  cooperative 
agreements  with  federal  agencies,  adopt  protective 
rules  and  regulations  and  enforce  same,  take  other 
steps  necessary  to  benefit  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species,  and  finance  programs  by  legislative 
appropriations  and/or  through  the  sale  of  "Endan- 
gered Species"  commemorative  stamps;  and  also 
provides  penalties  of  fines  of  $500  and  $1000  for 
violations. 

Act  599  Raises  fee  for  non-resident  trapping  license  tc 
$200,  but  authorizes  Commission  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreement  with  other  states  with  respect 
to  trapping  fees  for  residents  of  each  state. 

Act  682  Authorizes  licensed  commercial  hunting  preserves 
to  hunt  pen-reared  birds  an  additional  30  days  in 
the  spring  under  Commission  regulations. 

Act  689  Authorizes  Commission  to  establish  a  special  deer 
season  for  muzzleloaders  and  issue  a  special  $5.00 
muzzleloader  license  to  take  deer  during  the  spe- 
cial season. 

Act  717  Streamlines  and  makes  many  technical  changes  in 
existing  laws.  Under  previous  law  in  certain  par- 
ishes swimming  deer  could  be  taken,  hunting  from 
roads  and  boats  was  legal,  and  the  use  of  rifles 
less  than  .22  caliber  was  allowed.  Under  this  new 
statute  these  activities  are  prohibited  statewide. 
Eliminates  present  requirement  that  hunting  camps 
purchase  $5.00  annual  licenses,  repeals  right  of 
non-residents  owning  certain  property  in  the  State 
to  continue  to  buy  resident  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  permits  the  taking  of  opossums  for  sport 
at  night  under  same  provisions  of  existing  law  for 
raccoon  hunting,  deletes  unenforceable  provisions 
in  existing  law  pertaining  to  deer  driven  to  high 
ground  by  high  water,  and  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  close  hunting  seasons  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Act  146  Includes  that  portion  of  Ten  Mile  Creek  lying  with- 
in Rapides  and  Allen  Parishes  and  that  reach  of 
Calcassieu  River  lying  in  Rapides  Parish  within  the 
Scenic  Rivers  System  to  afford  protection  of  these 
streams  from  channelization,  etc. 

Act  511  Provides  for  a  special  referendum  in  Concordia 
Parish  to  determine  if  the  voters  of  the  parish  pre- 
ferred that  Cocodrie  Bayou  be  removed  from  the 


protection  afforded  by  the  Louisiana  Natural  and 
Scienic  Rivers  System.  Note:  On  August  17,  1974 
an  election  was  held  to  decide  the  issue  and  the 
voters  of  Concordia  Parish  overwhelmingly  voted 
in  favor  of  leaving  Cocodrie  Bayou  in  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Statute — which  protects  streams  within  the 
system  from  being  channelized  orotherwise  ditched. 

BOATING 

Act  677  Adds  to  present  boating  regulations  by  requiring 
persons  12  years  or  younger  aboard  Class  A  or 
Class  One  outboard  motorboats  or  vessels  to  wear 
Coast  Guard  approved  preservers  or  life  jackets 
while  such  watercraft  are  underway.  Further  de- 
fines term  "underway"  and  holds  boat  operator 
responsible. 

SEAFOOD 

Act  223  Updates  sport  and  commercial  fishing  laws  adding 
several  definitions,  including  those  on  crab  and 
crawfish  nets  and  traps,  all  types  of  nets  and  seines 
used  commercially;  revised  the  provision  dealing 
with  confiscation  of  unlawful  tackle  by  asserting 
that  possession  or  use  must  be  on  the  fishing 
grounds;  sport  fishing  license  requirements  were 
extended  to  cover  bow  and  arrow  and  underwater 
spearing  equipment  and  prohibited  gill  nets  in  that 
area  in  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  Parishes  south 
of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  750  feet  seaward  of 
the  inside  and  outside  shrimp  line  described  in  R.  S. 
56:495,  while  permitting  the  use  of  seines  and 
trammel  nets  in  this  area  from  July  16  to  April 
14  following. 

Act  616  The  oyster  season  on  state  grounds  will  begin  from 
now  on  at  one-half  ( Vi  )  hour  before  sunrise  on  the 
first  Wednesday  following  Labor  Day  in  Septem- 
ber (September  4,  1974) — no  longer  on  the  first 
(1st)  of  September. 

Act  618  Boat  documentation  or  registration  number  or 
name  has  to  be  painted  on  the  roof  of  the  boat 
cabin  or  visible  from  the  air.  The  letters  have  to  be 
8  inches  in  height.  The  dredging  and  tonnage  li- 
censes issued  by  the  Commission  shall  be  attached 
to  the  port  side  of  the  boat  cabin,  or  on  port  side 
of  bow  for  boats  with  no  cabin,  in  plain  sight  to 
Commission  patrol  boats. 

Act  619  All  dredges  shall  now  be  no  smaller  than  three  (3) 
feet  in  width  across  the  mouth  and  no  longer  than 
six  (6)  feet  in  width.  The  16  tooth  law  is  no 
longer  in  effect.  The  teeth  still  have  to  be  no  long- 
er than  five  (5)  inches  long.  Tonnage  license  price 
will  remain  the  same;  the  dredging  license  will 
change  slightly.  The  dredging  license  will  be  $50.00 
as  before,  but  if  you  want  to  use  additional  dredges 
up  to  a  maximum  of  seven  (7)  dredges  on  any 
one  boat,  you  will  have  to  pay  an  additional  $25.00 
for  each  dredge.  You  can  no  longer  dredge  at  night 
on  either  state  or  private  bedding  grounds.  "The 
taking  of  oysters  from  the  natural  reefs  of  this  state 
and  from  privately  owned  beddine  grounds  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one-half  hour  after  sunset  and 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  is  prohibited.  Dur- 
ing these  hours  all  dredges  shall  be  unshackled, 
disconnected  or  in  such  condition  as  to  be  easily 
determined  by  an  agent  of  the  Commission  not  to 
have  been  in  recent  use." 

Additional  information  and  details  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 
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By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


For  a  holiday  season  special,  Pie  Pend- 
ley requested  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
share  their  favorite  holiday  recipes  with 
readers  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation- 
ist. The  seven  men  covered  the  gamut 
of  Louisiana  delicacies.  The  Bayou 
State  has  so  much  to  offer,  here  they 
are:  tempting  w/ays  to  prepare  shrimp, 
crabs,  redfish,  oysters,  ducks,  geese 
and  ham. 


I  iiTTPFi  I  '<;  n\  a7Fn  ham 
Take  1  large  fully  cured  ham 
(about  16-20  lbs.)  and  cut  off  hock 
parts  so  that  you  have  a  rounded 
portion.  Place  on  a  piece  of  heavy 
foil  so  that  fat  will  not  drip  on 
coals  and  create  flames. 
Cook  ham  rapidly  over  hot  flame  in 
barbeque  pit  until  all  skin  comes 
away.  Remove  skin  from  ham,  cov- 
ering the  outer  surface  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  spices  to  your  lik- 
ing. 

Turn  ham  hock-end  up.  Then  with 
a  large  knife  create  a  cavity  around 
the  bone.  Fill  cavity  with  your  fa- 
vorite barbeque  sauce  and  then 
wrap  with  foil.  Make  the  wrapping 
as  air  tight  as  posible.  Cook  with 
hock  end  up  over  slow  fire  approx- 
imately 15-20  minutes  per  lb. 
Unwrap  ham  and  place  on  a  fresh 
piece  of  foil.  Coat  all  sides  and  both 
ends  with  barbeque  sauce  and 
cook  slowly  over  open  fire.  This  is 
to  create  an  outside  coating.  Apply 
more  barbeque  sauce  as  it  dries 
to  form  a  heavy  glaze. 
Watch  carefully  and  test  at  inter- 
vals for  tenderness.  Remove  from 
fire  when  done.  Serve  sliced  either 
hot  or  cold. 

Ciay  Luttrell 


CRAB  OR  SHRIMP  CASSEROLE 
2  lbs.  lump  crab  meat  or 
2  lbs.  cooked  shrimp 
1  8-oz.  can  sliced  water  chestnuts 
1  can  mushrooms,  stems  &  pieces 

1  stick  butter,  melted 

2  or  3  eggs,  beaten 

4  slices  bread,  toasted 

2  cans  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
Va   cup  dry  sherry 

Pinch  toast  into  small  pieces  and  mix 
with  soup,  beaten  eggs,  butter,  sherry, 
chestnuts  and  mushrooms.  Mix  well.  Add 
crab  meat  or  shrimp  and  mix  lightly.  Pour 
into  casserole  and  sprinkle  with  paprika. 
Bake  uncovered  in  preheated  400°  oven 
20-25  minutes  until  hot  and  bubbly. 
Serves  8  to  10. 

Jerry  G.  Jones 


^^^  BRANDIED 

1  Ig.  Dutch  Oven 

1  goose  or  brant 
3   Ig.  onions 

2  cloves  garlic 

2  tabls.  Lea  &  Perrin  sauce 
1   Winesap  apple 

Cut  up  onions  and  quarter  Winesap  apple. 
Add  two  cloves  of  garlic  and  two  table- 
spoons Lea  &  Perrin  sauce.  Salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Stir  in  bowl  and  stuff  goose 
with  contents.  Place  goose  in  Dutch  Oven 
and  add  one  cup  of  Cream  of  Madaphaue, 
or  any  available  brandy.  Add  enough 
water  to  fill  Dutch  Oven  to  1  inch  of  top 
of  goose.  Cook  with  lid  on  for  21/2  hours 
in  325'  oven.  Open  and  stir  in  1  teaspoon 
of  yellow  mustard.  Cook  approximately  30 
to  40  minutes  longer  with  Dutch  Oven 
vent  open.  If  Dutch  Oven  does  not  have 
vent,  turn  lid  to  right  or  left,  opening 
cover  slightly.  Remove  lid  and  garnish 
with  orange  slices.  Then  place  under  broil- 
er and  brown  to  satisfaction. 

Jimmie  Thompson 


3TERS  &  PETIT  POIS 
Season  two  dozen  oysters  In  natural  juice, 
with  red  pepper  and  celery  salt,  to  taste. 
Dip  into  sifted  flour,  saute  In  butter  over 
medium  high  fire,  adding  Worcestershire 
Sauce  while  browning.  Garnish  with  fine- 
ly chopped  chives  and  parsley.  Serve  with 
petit  pois,  as  follows: 
Heat  two  tablespoons  of  mayonnaise  in 
small  pot,  until  clear.  Add  one-half  onion, 
finely  chopped,  and  one-fourth  cup  mush- 
room stems  and  pieces,  and  saute  until 
onions  are  clear.  Add  pinch  of  oregano, 
celery  salt  and  cracked  black  pepper,  to 
taste.  Add  one  large  can  (drained)  early 
petit  pois,  and  stir  thoroughly,  heating 
to  serving  temperature.  Garnish  with 
pimento  strips  and  fresh  parsley.  (Serves 
two.) 

Marc  Dupuy,  Jr. 


V2  cup  oleo 
2  cups  chopped  onions 
1  cup  chopped  celery 

1  6-oz.  can  tomato  paste 

2  6-oz.  cans  tomato  sauce 

1  large  bell  pepper 
6  cloves  garlic 

2  lbs.  shrimp 
iy2   teaspoon  sugar 

1   cup  green  onion  tops 
14   cup  parsley 
cayenne  to  taste 
Season    shrimp    and    set    aside.    Saute 
onions   and   celery   in   oleo.   Add   tomato 
paste  and  fry  stirring  constantly.  Add  to- 
mato sauce  and  4  cups  of  water.  Cook  1 
hour.  Add  more  water  If  sauce  becomes 
too  thick.  Add  all  other  ingredients.  Cook 
30  minutes.  Serve  over  rice.  Serves  8. 
Doyle  G.  Berry 


E  "   ^ 

4  ducks  skinned 

Soak  overnight  in  white  wine  with  4  cloves 
garlic  and  Cavendish  Greek  Seasoning. 
Make  two  medium  cornbread  mixes  ac- 
cording to  your  favorite  recipe.  Crumble 
up  and  add  to  the  following  which  has 
been  chopped  and  mixed  together:  12 
green  onions,  1  stalk  celery,  1  bell  pepper, 
Cavendish  Greek  Seasoning  and  thyme 
and  sage  to  taste.  Boll  wing  tips,  neck 
and  gizzard  of  ducks  to  make  broth  to 
moisten  above  mixture.  Spread  mixture 
In  large  baking  pan. 

Use  grapes  or  other  fruit  and  stuff  gullet 
of  duck.  Wrap  approx.  6  slices  of  bacon 
around  each  duck.  Place  ducks  in  nest  of 
cornbread  and  bake  In  350'  oven  averag- 
ing 20  minutes  per  lb. 

Don  Wille 


1   bottle  French  Olive  Oil  (approx.  1  pt. 

bottle) 
5  bunches  shallots 
3   bunches  parsley 
1   bottle  Cross   &  Blackwell   Chow-Chow 

(Do  not  substitute  brands) 

Juice  V2  lemon 

Salt  &  pepper  to  taste 
Chop  parsley  and  shallots  rather  rough, 
but  do  not  use  parsley  stems.  Chop  in- 
gredients of  Chow-Chow.  Mix  all  ingredi- 
ents well  and  let  stand  ■/,  hour. 
1  Red  fish  (10-15  lbs.) 
Season  well  and   bake  in  350°   oven  for 
20-25  minutes  or  until  skin  is  translucent. 
Remove  from  oven  and  skin.  Pile  sauce 
on  skinned  fish   and   let  It  soak  in  well. 
Return  to  oven  and  bake  for  approximate- 
ly 20  minutes.  Garnish  with  lemon  discs 
and  olives. 

Jean  Lapeyre 
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"WE  GET  LETTERS.  .  ." 


Dear  Editor: 

I  read  with  mucin  interest  your 
article  in  tlie  July/August  issue  of 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST on  Dr.  George  Lowery's  new 
book,  The  Mammals  of  Louisiana 
and  Its  Adjacent  Waters.  Would  you 
please  advise  as  to  where  I  may 
purchase  this  bool<  and  the  ap- 
proximate price? 

Ray  Parlor 
Monroe,  La. 
Dear  Mr.  Parker: 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  are 
pleased  to  know  The  Mamma/s  ot  Lou- 
isiana and  Its  Adjacent  Waters  has  met 
with  so  much  interest. 

The  book  can  be  ordered  directly  from 
the  Louisiana  State  Oniyersity  Press,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  70803  for  $15.00.  We  haye 
been  advised  that  payments  should  ac- 
company orders,  and  Louisiana  residents 
should  add  three  per  cent  sales  tax. 

The  Editors 
Dear  Editor: 

I  was  about  to  bind  a  run  of 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST and  much  to  my  dismay  I  dis- 
covered that  the  July/August  1964 
issue  is  missing  from  the  run. 

Earlier  communications  with  your 
office  have  confirmed  that  this  issue 
is  not  available;  but  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  you  could  place 
my  needs  in  the  magazine  in  the 
hopes  that  some  reader  might  have 
some  extra  copies  of  the  above  is- 
sue that  he  might  be  willing  to  give 
or  sell  to  me. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  F.  Hamsa 
424  Alonda  Drive 
Lafayette,   Louisiana  70501 
Dear  Mr.  Hamsa: 

Again,  we  are  sorry  we  could  not  ful- 
fill your  request,  but  the  only  copies  we 
have  of  this  particular  issue  are  our  few 
file  copies  which  we  use  for  reference. 
Hopefully  one  of  our  readers  will  have  an 
extra  July/August  1964  issue  and  will 
respond  to  your  plea. 

The  Editors 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

I   ORLEANS  DISTRICT.  CORPS  OF  CNGINCCR* 


SPECIAL  PUBLIC  NOTICE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CAMPS  IN  WETLAND  AREAS 

Recent  changes  In  legislation  and  regulations  have  extended  Corps  of 
Engineers  regulatory  responsibility  to  certain  wetlands,  regardless  of 
ownership.  These  wetlands  Include  areas  of  marshes  subject  to  Inundation 
by  the  plane  of  mean  high  tide  in  tidal  areas.   In  non-tidal  areas,  lands 
adjacent  to  navigable  waterways  which  are  below  the  elevation  of  ordinary 
high  water  are  subject  to  Corps  of  Engineers  regulatory  authority. 

Therefore,  persons  or  organizations  planning  to  perform  work  or  erect 
structures  in  wetland  areas  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  be  subject  to  prosecution  tor  violation  of  33  U.S.C.  403, 
33  U.S.C.  407,  and/or  33  U.S.C.  1344.  Such  prosecution  may  be  a  criminal 
action  resulting  In  a  fine  and/or  a  civil  action  which  could  result  in  an 
order  to  remove  the  Illegal  structure  or  works  and  restore  the  area  to  the 
condition  existing  before  the  work  was  done. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  described  above,  persons  or  organizations 
planning  to  construct  camps,  fills,  and  other  structures  in  wetland  areas 
or  construct  bulkheads,  wharves,  ramps,  and  other  structures  or  to 
dredge  or  fill  in  waterways  should  determine  if  a  permit  is  required.  The 
need  for  a  permit  may  be  eatablished  by  furnishing  a  quadrangle  or  similar 
map  showing  the  location  of  the  proposed  work  to  the  Permits  snd  Statlatlcs 
Branch  at  this  office.   If  a  permit  is  required,  an  application  form  and 
the  information  necessary  for  preparing  an  application  will  be  provided. 
If  a  permit  is  not  required,  the  individual  making  the  inquiry  will  be 
so  advised. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  implementing  regulations 
the  New  Orleans  District,  assisted  by  other  State  and  Federal  agencies 
and  Interested  Individuals,  is  conducting  an  intensive  surveillance 
program  to  detect  unauthorized  work  In  waterways  and  wetlanda.   Persons 
becoming  aware  of  unauthorized  work  or  work  they  believe  to  be  unauthorized 
are  requested  to  contact  the  Permita  and  Statistics  Branch  at  this  office. 
Investigations  will  be  made  and  appropriate  referrals  for  legal  action  made. 

Persons  receiving  a  copy  of  this  notice  are  requested  to  convey  the 
information  herein  to  other  parties  deemed  to  have  an  interest  In  the  matter 


E.  R.  REIBERG  III 
Colonel,  CE 
District  Engineer 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   DUANE  RAVER,   JR. 


BLUEFISH 


The  bluefish— Pomafomus  salatrix— 
is  a  popular  game  and  food  fish  in  virtu- 
ally all  warm  seas.  This  description  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  Louisiana  coast- 
al waters  where  they  are  taken  the  year 
around,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Low  regard  for 
bluefish  seems  to  be  confined  entirely 
to  Louisiana  waters  because  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  in  Florida  waters,  and 
elsewhere  in  its  worldwide  range,  blue- 
fish are  highly  regarded  for  angling 
sport  and  food. 

Bluefish  have  characteristics  that 
quickly  set  them  apart  from  other  fish, 
aside  from  the  fact  they  are  the  only 
member  of  the  family  Pomatomidae. 
They  are  savage  feeders  and  have  been 
known  to  herd  schools  of  bait  fish  or 
menhaden  ashore  during  their  slash- 
ing, killing,  feeding  attacks.  Often  they 
will  attack  other  bluefish,  particularly 
smaller  ones,  when  they  are  in  a  feed- 
ing frenzy. 

Before  getting  around  to  their  feed- 
ing habits  a  description  of  the  bluefish 
is  in  order.  It  has  a  relatively  stout  body, 
a  bluntly  pointed  snout,  flat  belly,  pro- 
jecting lower  jaw,  and  sharp  canine 
teeth.  Its  caudal  fin  is  broad  and  forked, 
and  the  dorsal  fin  (7-8  spines)  is  situ- 
ated over  the  middle  of  the  pectorals; 
the  second  dorsal  is  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  first  (23-27  rays)  and  tapers 
toward  the  tail.  Coloration  is  a  blue- 
green  on  top  shading  to  a  near  silver- 
white  on  the  belly.  Its  fins  are  the  same 
as  the  body  color,  and  the  pectorals 
usually  are  dark  at  the  base  where  they 
meet  the  body. 


Because  this  is  one  species  of  fish 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  re- 
searched by  marine  biologists,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  generalization  of  the  normal 
migratory  pattern  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  cyclic  seasons  of  abundance 
create  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Some 
years  find  bluefish  more  abundant  than 
others,  but  usually  schools  of  bluefish 
are  found  along  the  southern  Florida 
coast  in  midwinter.  By  late  March, 
catches  are  good  all  along  the  western 
Florida  coast.  Starting  in  March,  schools 
seem  to  migrate  northward  past  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carolinas,  appearing  off 
Virginia  and  Delaware  in  late  April. 

It  is  during  this  migration  that  some 
bluefish  will  linger  in  the  areas  while 
the  larger  schools  pass  along,  thus  pro- 
viding sport  for  anglers.  Consequently, 
the  migration  cannot  be  considered  a 
total  one.  Bluefish  show  up  off  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  as  early  as  the 
end  of  April;  however,  they  are  well 
offshore  and  do  not  move  closer  to 
shore  until  later  in  the  warm  months. 
Rod  and  reel  fishing  is  best  from  June 
through  September.  They  are  fished 
commercially.  All  it  takes  if  anglers  in 
Louisiana  want  to  know  the  value  of 
bluefish  in  the  New  England  states  is 
a  glimpse  at  the  daily  market  reports. 
Bluefish  fetch  a  handsome  price. 

There  is  seemingly  a  migratory  pat- 
tern in  the  gulf  waters  off  the  Louisiana 
coast  with  the  greater  number  of  blues 
being  taken  in  the  cooler  months. 
Checking  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association's  Louisiana  Fish  Records 
show  that  the  largest  bluefish  taken  in 


Louisiana  waters  was  a  16  pound,  8 
ounce  fish  by  Leon  Kolmaister  in  Sep- 
tember 1971.  It  still  holds  first  place. 
The  other  nine  fish  of  that  species  in 
the  "Top  Ten"  were  all  taken  in  July, 
August  or  September,  with  one  excep- 
tion—a 16  pound,  4  ounce  blue  taken 
in  March. 

The  insatiable  feeding  habits  of  blue- 
fish are  responsible  for  two  things.  One 
is  rapid  growth.  The  other  is  that  they 
will  hit  just  about  any  natural  bait  or 
artificial  lure  that  is  offered  to  them.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  marine  biologists 
have  not  devoted  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search to  bluefish,  but  it  is  believed  that 
because  of  their  exceptional  appetite, 
they  are  capable  of  tripling  their  size 
in  a  single  year. 

Bluefish  are  dogged  fighters  and 
when  hooked  near  the  surface  will  put 
on  spectacular  aerial  exhibits  and  pow- 
erful runs.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
they  are  held  in  disdain  by  Louisiana 
coastal  anglers  is  that  they  will  attack 
other  fish  such  as  snappers  and  pom- 
pano  while  they  are  being  reeled  in. 
They  also  cut  lines  and  leaders  with 
their  sharp  slashing  teeth.  This  results 
in  loss  of  lures  and  oaits  faster  than 
the   average  angler   is    prepared  for. 

They  must  be  handled  carefully  when 
boated  and  have  the  capacity  of  inflict- 
ing severe  bites  on  the  hands  of  care- 
less fishermen.  They  are  definitely  not 
a  favorite  fish  among  Louisiana  coastal 
anglers;  but  those  fishermen  are  selling 
bluefish  short  when  they  fail  to  recog- 
nize them  for  the  fine  game  and  food 
fish  they  really  are. 
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Beaver 

(Castor  canadensis) 
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